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Crisis in Germany 

{pow German Republic, in serious 

straits before the assassination of Dr. 
Rathenau. is now in a crisis.  Investi- 
zations following the murder have dis- 
closed the existence of a murder-band, 
pledged to kill leaders of the anti- 
monarchist parties. and other evidences 
of a strong reactionary movement. Ac- 
cording to Arno H. Dosch-Fleurot’s ar- 
ticle from Berlin to the New York 
World. the propertied and monarchist 
classes had been angered by Rathenau’s 
insistence on taxes. especially upon 
capital, which he levied in order to meet 
the French demand for payment of re- 
parations. Since his death the govern- 
ment has been making an effort to con- 
trol the various threatening elements; 
they in their turn have prepared to pro- 
tect themselves by force, and their dem- 
onstrations have inflamed the workers. 
Numerous conflicts have occurred, and 
it will be no surprise to hear any day of 
a royalist revolt and the collapse of the 
Republic. Because of the failure to se- 
cure an international loan a few weeks 
ago, German paper money has contin- 
ued to be issued and the mark has con- 
tinued to descend. 

German emissaries have been sent to 
France to feel out the possibility of a 
moratorium—even for the fifty million 
gold marks due July 15, as well as cash 
payments for the rest of the year. 


First Aid to Almonds 

HE Senators who tried to put 
through the closure resolution on 

the tariff bill, referred to by Mrs. 
Stokes on page &, were defeated. They 
fell short by nine votes of the two- 
thirds majority required by the Senate 
rules. The enemies of closure were for 
the most part Democrats, who naturally 
are being accused of carrying on a 
clever filibuster. Among those opposed 
were also five Republicans—not only 
Borah, Norris and LaFollette, but two 
men from manufacturing states—Moses 
and Brandegee. Senator LaFollette 
celebrated victory by an all-day speech. 
Among recent tariff schedules 
adopted was an amendment increasing 


News Notes of the Fortnight 


The historic “ House of Seven Gables ” 
in Salem, Mass., which we have on our 
cover, is one of Felicie Waldo Howell's 
delightful water colors. But this amaz- 
ingly clever young artist (still in her 
twenties) does not confine herself to this 
medium. Some of her most successful 
work is in oils and she has nearly com- 
pleted a series of purely decorative de- 
signs, to be exhibited next fall. 





Miss Howell was born in Honolulu and 
lived there until she was four years old. 
The rest of her life, with the exception of 
two years spent in Athens, Greece, has 
been lived in the United States. In the 
summer time, which for five years she 
has spent in Gloucester, Mass., she holds 
a painting class, and in winter she is an 
instructor of painting at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. Besides 
painting and teaching, Miss Howell finds 
time to indulge in a hobby—early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture. 


the duty on shelled almonds 275 per 
cent—an amendment supported by Sen- 
ator Johnson, of California. This is a 
fine example of what a protective tariff 
ought not to do, the theory being that 
the tariff should protect infant indus- 
tries or interests against foreign compe- 
tition until they are strong enough to 
stand alone. Shelled almonds aren't in 
that class. But let Senator Lenroot 
say it: 


Number 4 


“If there is a commodity produced 
in the United States which permanently, 
through all the years, will cost three 
times as much to produce as that article 
can be imported for, can such a rate be 
justified by any The 
iariff wall to shut out the importation 
of almonds will not bring the price 
down. The cost of production will not 
be lowered, for the brief of the almond 
growers of California that the 
difference in the cost of production is 
not due to war conditions, and that the 
difference will rather increase than de- 
crease because of the increased value of 
the land upon which the almonds are 
frown. 

Senator Lenroot is makine a desper- 
ate effort to keep inside the party lines. 
He wants to vote for the bill. but he has 
given warning that he can’t 
stand much more. 
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The Coal Meetings 


ow the murders at Herrin, IIli- 

nois, President Harding called a 
conference of mine operators and the 
leaders of the striking unions at Wash- 
ington. He offered them the chance to 
get together on a program for ending 
the strike and threatened drastic action 
if they refused—presumably meaning 
that the government might take over at 
least some of the mines and operate 
them. The operators stuck to their re- 
fusal of a central wage conference—the 
refusal that brought on the strike in the 
first place—and the miners declined to 
substitute for it local or state confer- 
ences and agreements. In the first week 
after the President’s meeting no action 
was taken by any one, and no plan of- 
fered. But on July 10, after conferring 
with Secretary Hoover, Mr. Harding 
proposed a wage commission—three 
operator members, three miner mem- 
bers, and five named by the President 
—which should try to establish by Au- 
gust 10 a temporary wage scale to re- 
main effective until March 1, 1923. 
The miners would meantime work at 
their old wages, and the commission 
would continue a study of the coal in- 
dustry. 








For a touch of something heartwarm- 
ing in this strike situation, there are two 
items; The American Friends Service 
Committee is going into the West Vir- 
ginia fields, to aid; and the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union took $100,000 
from their own war-chest to relieve the 
serious distress among the miners’ fam- 
ilies. 

Civil War in Ireland 

— the griefs and terror of 

the civil war that has been going on 
in Ireland during the fortnight, gleams 
a real ray of hope. It is the renewed 
proof, given first in the recent election, 
that the people of Ireland are strongly 
for the Free State; now it comes in the 
overwhelming response to the call for 
volunteers for the national army. 

After the fall of Four Courts, in Dub- 
lin, where a band of Republicans under 
Rory O’Connor—a fine young fanatic, 
by all accounts—held out for several 
days, the fighting was carried on against 
various rebel strongholds throughout 
the city. One after another was over- 
come or surrendered, and thereafter, the 
Free State forces scattered to fight guer- 
rilla bands in the country districts. The 
government's hope is to establish 
throughout Ireland garrisons enough to 
handle Republican outbreaks and the 
rioting that goes on for rioting’s sake. 
Reports that De Valera is with the 
rebels—has been captured or wounded 
—have flown thick and fast, but are so 
far unconfirmed. 

The best thing about women’s participa- 
tion in public affairs is that it keeps the af- 
fairs public.—Washington Post. 


In the Senate Race 
HE second wo- 
man nominee 
for the United 
States Senate is Mrs. 
Ben Hooper, of 
Wisconsin, who was 
named for the Dem- 
ocratic —_ primaries 
without a_ contest. 
Mrs. Hooper says 
she would have been 
no more surprised if 
she had been asked 
to join a party to the North Pole. For 
as President of the Wisconsin League of 
Women Voters Mrs. Hooper has made a 
point of taking no share in party poli- 
tics. She accepted—for two good rea- 
sons: first (and most important) on the 
chance of serving the cause closest to 
her heart—the cause of world peace; 
second, because she has always criti- 
cised men severely for refusing to ac- 
cept nomination for office, and thought 
she should practice her own preaching. 
Mrs. Hooper has combined the busi- 
ness of being a housekeeping mother 
and grandmother with public work for 
many years. “I have kept house ever 
since my marriage,” she says, “ and 
have found that it was entirely possible 
to do that successfully and outside work 





Mrs. Ben Hooper 


as well.” She began with charitable and 
welfare work, and finding her efforts 
hampered, set out to help win the bal- 
lot as a means as well as an end. She 
served as an official in the Wisconsin 
Suffrage Association, and as a member 
of the executive board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Since the vote was won, she has devoted 
all her public work to the League of 
Women Voters. 

But in the mornings she is a business 
woman—working in various depart- 
ments of her husband’s wholesale gro- 
cery in order to become familiar with 
the business. That’s where the invita- 
tion to run for senator found her. 


War trumpets and horns of plenty do not 
harmonize.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


The Ship Subsidy 

N consenting to a month’s postpone- 

ment in consideration of the Ship 
Subsidy bill, on which his heart is set, 
the President found consolation in the 
thought that the congressmen could go 
home and consult the mind of the 
country. 

Briefly, this bill—Mr. Lasker is its 
father, as Mr. Harding is its friend— 
proposes to sell into private hands 
(necessarily at a loss) the Govern- 
ments ten million tons of ships. Next, 
it would grant subsidies for the ships 
on the basis of one-half cent per gross 
ton per hundred miles, increasing with 
the speed of the vessel. Shippers would 
be permitted to deduct from their in- 
come taxes an amount equal to five per 
cent of the freight charges they have 
paid on goods carried under our flag. 
There would be a huge revolving fund 
to be loaned out at two per cent to ship 
owners for use in building new ships. 
(“The agricultural bloc would have 
been annihilated had we presumed to 
bring in a bill proposing to lend to the 
farmers money at two per cent a year,” 
said Senator Ashurst.) And ten per 
cent of our customs revenues would au- 
tomatically go for ship subsidies. 

The reasons offered by the friends of 
the bill for its passage are; the neces- 
sity of doing something with the huge 
tonnage acquired during the war; the 
removal of the Government from the 
shipping business; the protection of the 
country and its interests in time of war; 
its independence in time of peace; pa- 
triotism—the supposed moral value of 
using our own ships. “ We need,” said 
Mr. Harding in his speech to Congress 
on the ship subsidy last February, “ an 
awakened American pride, and an 
avowed American determination that 
we shall become, in the main, the car- 
riers of our own commerce.” 

Those opposed to the deliberate cre- 
ation of a merchant marine (which im- 
plies a subsidy) base their argument on 
these grounds: that efficient transporta- 
tion means carrying our commerce in 
the cheapest carrier regardless of the 
flag; that as war presents the only really 
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serious interference, the energy and 
money might much better be spent in 
furthering the progress of world peace. 
They claim that it is better to meet a 
war emergency as this country did, than 
to carry all the time the huge burden of 
a subsidized interest. 

In criticism of the proposed Ship 
Subsidy measure they say that it is a 
reckless catering to the shipping inter- 
ests; that it offers almost boundless op- 
portunity for their enrichment, not to 
mention that of a Shipping Board 
which might have unscrupulous mem- 
bers—for the administration of the bill 
would be left unreservedly to the Board. 
They point out that it means an imme- 
diate additional burden on the tax- 
payer; though it is ostensibly designed 
to save the fifty million dollars that the 
Board is now losing, Mr. Lasker him- 
self estimates that it would cost $52,- 


125,000 a year, and Representative 
Davis, of Tennessee, puts it at 
$75,000,000. 


Meantime there are three billion dol- 
lars’ worth of ships—eating their heads 


off. What shall be done with them? 





The Railway Strike 

S WE go to press, the railroad strike 

is taking on new phases of menace 

in clashes between strikers and railroad 

guards, particularly in Illinois. Injunc- 

tions against strikers have been granted 

on two roads. National Guardsmen are 

on duty in Illinois and mobilized in four 
other states. 

As scheduled, the strike of protest 
against wage cuts began on July 1, with 
the shop crafts, involving 400,000 men. 
The maintenance of way men, who had 
also voted to strike, were persuaded to 
accept a truce, agreeing not to strike 
until their wage plea could be reopened 
before the Labor Board. And the signal- 
men, for some time doubtful, also de- 
cided not to go out. 

Meantime, the Railway Labor Board 
had “ outlawed ” the striking shopmen’s 
unions (which means that it will not 
carry on negotiations with them until 
they return to work). In answer Mr. 
B. M. Jewell, head of the striking shop 
crafts, defied the Board and charged 
that it is the tool of Wall Street. 

In a statement issued by the Research 
Department of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the new 
wage scales are thus reported: Shop- 
craft employees—machinists, 70.3 cents 
an hour, $1,753.44; carmen, 64.4 cents 
an hour, $1,607.42. Maintenance of way 
employees—maximum at average of 
32.7 cents an hour, $817.44: minimum 
at 23, $574. The statement cites the 
United States Department of Labor esti- 
mate that the amount necessary to main- 
tain a family in “ health and decency ” 
for a year is $2,036.22. 

The President has just issued a proc- 
lamation of warning against disregard 


of the Labor Board. 
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Your Business 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


July 6, 1922. 

N editor telegraphed to Washing- 
ton this week for one hundred 
words adequately describing the 

political temper at the capital these 
days. The following was the reply: 

Sir: Washington is dead, so far as real, 
live news goes. ‘The coal situation and the 
effort of Congress to take a recess are all 
that has ruffled the week. The President 
saluted the coal conferees and departed to 
motor to and from Ohio. Hughes is cool 
and immaculate, but has little to say. 
Hoover continues to work about twenty 
hours out of twenty-four, and Mrs. Hoover 
is giving garden parties for the boys from 
Walter Reed Hospital and _ elsewhere. 
Weeks, having expressed his mind freely on 
all subjects, has gone to the mountains. 

The capital has been reflecting condi- 
tions and events throughout the country 
rather than creating its own news. 
There are these noticeable periods in 
the political history of the Senate and 
House when the two legislative bodies 
seem to be engaged primarily in pass- 


ing upon the state of the union as. 


reports from the outside come to them 
every day—times when legislation takes 
second place. During the fortnight the 
House has discussed the coal strike situ- 
ation in Illinois; Senator Myers, of 
Montana, has occupied time in pouring 
wrath upon the labor unions on the 
floor of the Upper House, and the rail- 
road strike has been the subject of 
argument by Representatives who could 
get a foothold on the floor over there. 
The defeat of Senator McCumber in 
the North Dakota primaries found a 
natural reaction at the capital, even 
direct allusions to the outcome in the 
Senate. The fact that North Dakota 
could not be persuaded that it was 
worth while to return Senator McCum- 
ber and thereby retain for the State 
the honor of the chairmanship of the 
important Finance Committee to which 
he had recently succeeded, has not 
made comfortable those who have been 
relying upon similar arguments in their 
home campaigns. Republican tactics 
have been based considerably upon this 
supposedly persuasive idea of holding 
on to prestige. Does North Dakota 
want to lose the Finance Committee 
chairmanship which might mean so 
much, etc.?—and does Massachusetts 


HE House has taken a month’s holiday. 

The Senate is still voting upon the 
permanent tariff legislation, item by item. 
The following is a summary of develop- 
ments: 


Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator McNary, Oregon, a bill re- 
imbursing builders of wooden ships for 
losses because of cancellation of contracts. 

By Senator Smoot, legislation granting 
authority for mining development of Indian 
lands in Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Senator Williams, Mississippi, introduced 
an amendment to the soldier bonus bill 
whereby veterans having an income of 
$2,000 a vear would not be entitled to its 
benefits. 

By Senator Norris, several bills intended 
to promote efficient administration of na- 
tional forests. 

A building to be used as a center for 
arts and industries would be provided for 
in a bill by Senator Fernald, the institu- 
tion to be located at the capital. 


Considered in the Senate 

The special committee which has spent 
months investigating conditions in Haiti 
brought in a report recommending con- 
tinuance of the American occupation with 
reduced marine forces, deferring a report 
upon Santo Domingo on account of the 
pending negotiations of the State Depart- 
ment and Dominican leaders. 

The Judiciary Committee made a favor- 
able report on the anti-lynching bill which 
came from the House. 


Passed by the Senate 

Rates on separate items in the permanent 
tariff legislation, among them a duty of 30 
cents a bushel on wheat, and 78 cents a 
hundred pounds for flour. 

Concurred with the House regarding 
amendments to legislation permitting inter- 
changeable mileage books for railroads, 

Agreed to the conference report on the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Approved the House bill giving a bonus 
of $240 a year to Federal and District of 
Columbia employees. 

Joint resclution giving the consent of 
Congress to the improvement of New York 
port facilities. 

A third deficiency appropriation _ bill, 
which included $72,500 for tne Rent Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia. 

Legislation providing for scrapping of 
American ships in accordance with the arms 
conference decisions. 


Introduced in the House 
President Harding requested an addi- 
tional appropriation of $5,000,000 to take 
care of naval ships half-completed and 
awaiting ratification by world powers of 
the arms conference treaties. 


in Washington 


realize that if Senator Lodge were not 
returned to the Senate after his long 
service, it would lose not only the honor 
of the chairmanship of the Foreign 
Relations Committee but the majority 
leadership ? 

North Dakota was too far removed 
from the deep leather cushions of the 
Finance Committee room in Washing- 
ton to know the difference. Massachu- 
setts has yet to be heard from, and 
Democrats at the capital. to offset this 
argument of threatened loss of prestige, 
are circulating slogans of the extent to 
which Congress may revolt if the Bay 
State shows any further inclination to 
run everything, having appropriated the 
House Speakership, the Senate majority 
leadership and other privileged offices 
through its representative. It is the 
old question—a democracy ruled by the 
intellectual, or by the most representa- 
tive? The East took Secretary Hughes 
literally, as endorsing the principle of 
fitness, when he told the National Educa- 
tion Association that men must be 
better qualified for public rule—rule 
by culture. The West believes in repre- 
sentation, even if this replaces a Mc- 
Cumber with a Frazier. 

The face of Congress already is des- 
tined for a great change—it is safe to 
say that, without knowing just what 
will be the aggregate outcome of the 
November elections. Here is Senator 
McCumber pretty much out of it. Chair- 
man Fordney, of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, has announced 
that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election, after having served for twenty- 
four years continuously. Somebody, 
recording history later on, will remark 
that the long siege of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff sent these men to their 
political Waterloo, although we in the 
present see little actual connection be- 
tween the tariff fight and their retire- 
ment. But there is this indirect rela- 
tion—had Senator McCumber had the 
opportunity to fight his own battle out 
there in the West, personally and on the 
ground, instead of being compelled to 
remain at the Capitol with his tariff 
bill under his arm, the primaries might 
have been more favorable to him. Had 
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Representative Fordney not been worn 
out by the gruelling work of his Com- 
mittee in trying to bring out simul- 
taneously a soldier bonus bill that 
would suit everybody, and a tariff that 
would satisfy the Republican Party, he 
might have been willing to add more 
years to his long record. 

Then when the observer pictures the 
large frame of Lynn Frazier in the 
confined recesses of the Senate, taking 
the place of McCumber, something queer 
will seem to have happened to the scene. 
This former Governor of North Dakota 
is at home as a farmer in the wheat 
belt, and no barbering could ever make 
him a part of the sophisticated legisla- 
tive ensemble in Washington. He came 
to New York for the first time not 
many years ago and in the dark richness 
of the dusty hotel parlors mumbled 
his impressions of the city to news- 
paper representatives, impressions so 
vague and overcome by the difference 
between Broadway and Bismarck, N. D.. 
that one could only wish he would come 
more often. 

Lynn Frazier belongs to the days in 
North Dakota when the farmers, dis- 
satisfied with their losing game, ap- 
pealed in person to the North Dakota 
legislature for relief and were told 
to go home and attend to their hogs. 
He himself was in his jeans “down lot” 
somewhere when a delegation of farm- 
ers informed him that he was the candi- 
date of the new farmer organization, the 
Non-Partisan League, for Governor of 
the State. He looked up, felt himself 
“called,” and went—later on—to the 
Executive Mansion. It may have been 
the suddenness of his transition, or the 
effect of the impact of his fresh political 
mind and the highly charged theories 
of the first farmer crusaders of the 
League; something started him on a 
course of radical thinking which when 
expounded in New York before the 
critical metropolitan press sounded more 
like bombs than blessings from the 
North Dakota wheat belt. 

He will be a team-mate of Senator 
Ladd, and unless his varied experiences 
since his initiation have loosened his 
tongue and fertilized his brain, Senator 
Ladd will do the talking for the pair. 
and Senator Frazier will look the part 
of the fortress, silent and bulky, with 
little to say that is not cannonaded, 
with no ears for opposition argument, 
with opinions already formed and little 
basis for modification. That is—if he 
is elected. At the present writing, opin- 
ion at the capital seems to be that the 
situation out there is favorable for 
him. 

Then another change, with the resig- 
nation of Representative Simeon D. 
Fess, of Ohio, from the chairmanship 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, because of his entry into the 
Senatorial primary campaign in his 
state. The House long has looked upon 
Dr. Fess as a part of its intellectual 


By Representative Dallinger, chairman of 
the Elections Committee, a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress regulatory 
power over elections of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Representative Fish, New York, intro- 
duced a bill by which a joint congressional 
committee would investigate the causes of 
the coal strike. 

By Bepresentative Johnson, chairman of 
the Immigration Committee, legislation 
further restricting immigration. Admission 
to this country for permanent residence 
would be granted only to aliens eligible for 
citizenship, thereby excluding Japanese, 
Chinese and others. 


Considered in the House 
Bill sponsored by Senator Capper and 
Representative Tincher against’ grain 
gambling, on which Representative Voigt, 
Wisconsin, maintained a one-man filibuster. 


Passed by the House 

Legislation to continue public land offices 
which otherwise would have been closed on 
July 1. 

Senate amendment to the army appropria- 
tion bill setting aside $7,500,000 for work on 
the dam at Muscle Shoals. 

Bill extending the retirement act to civil 
service employees over sixty years of age. 

Resolution favoring the Zionist movement 
for a Jewish national home in Palestine. 

Legislation creating the position of 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, 


background. When President Harding 
made his speech accepting the Presiden- 
tial riomination out in Marion, Ohio. 
Dr. Fess took a seat far in the rear of 
the platform. His face was red and 
moist, he sat there with his hands 
clenched following the President, in 
certain paragraphs, with his lips, as if 
he were hearing his favorite pupil recite 
something in which he had a distinct 
pride of authorship. When the Presi- 
dent had finished. his features relaxed. 
He sat back. The “piece” had been 
spoken and creditably. It would have 
been like the President to ask him to 
go over his nomination speech with him. 

Dr. Fess has been a restrained, con- 
scientious member of the House, with 
his major interest and work along 
educational lines. He and Representa- 
tive Towner have taken the lead in 
academic matters, and have often repre- 
sented the whole House in White House 
conferences and on important commit- 
tees. 

The defeat of Chairman McCumber 
lends interpretation to some of his im- 
patience over the difficulty in obtaining 
quorums for Senate business. It is 
now obvious, though it was not so 
stated at the time, that he felt if he 
could sacrifice his Senatorial election 
for the sake of his duty toward the 
pending tariff legislation, it might be 
expected that members in a less peril- 
ous position with regard to the coming 
campaign might contribute their pres- 
ence on the floor, making night sessions 
and more accomplishment possible. 
However, the difficulties have increased 
along this line and the days before the 
Fourth of July, when the House was 
angling for consent of the Senate for 
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recess, when the holiday loomed, and 
the thermometer boomed around ninety, 
were hard for McCumber. Recess over 
the Fourth had to be declared when it 
became impossible finally to retain a 
quorum. 

Agreement of the Democratic Sena- 
tors to cease argument, or to finish dis- 
cussion, so that the tariff bill might 
be passed during August, cleared the 
prospect greatly, although it did not 
serve to stop the Republican agitation 
for a cloture rule limiting tariff debate 
to one hour per Senator after a given 
date. At this writing, it is uncertain 
whether a vote of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate can be obtained to put this rule 
in force. The petition for the motion 
signed with the requisite number of 
names has been completed by Senator 
Curtis, but the Democratic side still 
shows dissenters and one or two Dem- 
ocratic votes may defeat the motion. 
Cloture came to the fore, it will be re- 
called, in shutting off the debate on the 
League of Nations. 

But to listen from the gallery to 
the seemingly interminable round of 
whether safety pins shall come into 
the United States on low, or the duty 
on babies’ bottles have an added nickel, 
whether everything from shoe strings 
to high explosive shal) lose or take on 
a penny—all in a tenor of Good-Lord- 
Deliver-Us, and let us go home, is to 
realize something of the actual techni- 
cality of legislation, and its need of 
highly trained ability. Who on earth 
but the veriest expert could safely pass 
with a measure of good judgment upon 
the composition, manufacture, indus- 
trial condition, markets, foreign values, 
domestic consumption, and so on, of 
even one of the manufacturing chem- 
icals, or commodities, in this ponder- 
ous legislation? 

The fact that it calls for such knowl- 
edge gives psychological freedom to 
many to treat the subject without 
semblance of study. Why go into it, 
when only a limited number are sup- 
posed to know? So you hear the new 
Senator from Alabama, Heflin, talking 
volubly like this: 

Subject: Tax on sand. 

“T was just thinking. Mr. President, 
about the fellow who buys a bottle in 
which to have milk delivered to his 
home for his baby. or several bottles 
bringing milk for the family. He has 
to pay a tax under this provision and 
under all these provisions—sand, un- 
polished glass and polished glass. The 
more glass he buys the greater his tax. 
I got to thinking ef some of the uses 
to which we put glass. I thought of 
fruit jars. The housewives of America, 
when fruit is here in abundance. want 
to preserve some of it for use in the 
winter, and they will cook up some of 
this fruit and will preserve it by putting 
it away in glass jars. The other side 
has made it more difficult for them to 
do that.” 
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Mrs. Stanton, Mother of Babies and Causes 


This is the second instalment of selections from “ Elizabeth Cady Stanton—Her Letters, Diary and Reminiscences.” 
edited by Harriot Stanton Blatch and Theodore Stanton. Harper & Brothers. New York 


N the Stantons’ return from their 
honeymoon trip, Mr. Stanton de- 
cided to enter his father-in-law’s 

office and commence the study of law. 
“As this arrangement kept me under 
the parental roof, I had two added 
years of pleasure, walking, driving and 
riding on horseback with my sisters. 


These were pleasant and _ profitable 
years. I devoted them to reading law, 


history and political economy, with oc- 
casional interruptions to take part in 
some temperance or anti-slavery excite- 
ment. The puzzling questions 
that had occupied so much of my 
thoughts now gave place to the practical 
one ‘What to do with a baby?’ Though 
motherhood is the most important of all 
the professions there is no attention 
given to preparation for this office. When 
we hold in our arms for the first time 
a being of infinite possibilities. in whose 
wisdom may rest the destiny of a nation, 
we take it for granted that the laws 
governing its life, health and happiness 
are intuitively understood. However. I 
had been thinking. reading. observing 
and had as little faith in the popular 
theories in regard to babies as on any 
other subject. Having gone through 
the ordeal of bearing a child. I was 
determined, if possible. to keep him. so 
I read everything I could find on babies. 
But the literature on this subject was as 
confusing and unsatisfactory as _ the 
longer and shorter catechism and the 
Thirty-nine Articles of our faith. 
The life and well-being of the race 
seemed to hang on the slender thread 
of such traditions as were handed down 
by ignorant mothers and nurses. One 
powerful ray of light illuminated the 
darkness: it was the work of Andrew 
Combe on Infancy. -He could tell at 
Jeast as much of babies as naturalists 
could of beetles and bees. He did give 
young mothers some hints. 

“| read several chapters to the nurse. 
Although out of her ten children she 
had buried five, she still had too much 
confidence in her own wisdom and ex- 
perience to pay much attention to any 
new idea that might be suggested to her. 
Among other things. Combe said that a 
child’s bath should be regulated by the 
thermometer, in order to be always of 
the same temperature. She ridiculed 
the idea, and said her elbow was better 
than any thermometer. and. when I in- 
sisted on its use, she would invariably, 
with a smile of derision, put her elbow 
in first. to show how exactly it tallied 
with the thermometer.” 

When the first baby was four days old 
they discovered that the collar hone was 
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bent, and two doctors in succession ban- 
daged it so that the baby’s hand and arm 
were numbed. Whereupon Mrs. Stan- 
ton herself, to the nurse’s horror, sat up 
and arranged a proper bandage. 

“At the end of ten days the two sons 
of sculapius appeared and made their 
examination, and said all was right. 
whereupon I told them how badly their 
bandage worked, and what ! had done 
myself. They smiled at each other, and 
one said, ‘Well, after all. a mother’s in- 
stinct is better than a man’s reason.’ 
‘Thank you, gentlemen, there was no in- 
stinct about it. I did some hard think- 
ing before I saw how I could get pres- 
sure on the shoulder without impeding 
the circulation, as you did.” I trusted 
neither men nor books absolutely after 
this. either in regard to the heavens 
above or the earth beneath. but 
tinued to use my “mother’s instinct.” if 
‘reason’ is too dignified a term to apply 
to a woman’s thoughts. 

“My husband was admitted to the bar 
in the autumn of 1843 and commenced 
the practice of law in Boston. This 
gave me the opportunity to make many 
pleasant acquaintances among the many 
noble men and women reformers whom 
I had long worshiped at a distance. The 
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“In 1843. too. my father moved to 
Albany to establish my brothers-in-law 
in the legal profession. That made Al- 
bany the family rallying point for sev- 
eral years. It enabled me to spend 
several winters at the capital, and to 
take an active part in the discussion of 
the Married Woman's Property Bill, 
then pending in the Legislature. My sec- 
ond son was born in Albany. in March. 
1844, under more favorable auspices 
than the first. as | knew then what to do 
with a baby. Returning to Chelsea we 
commenced housekeeping. which afford- 
ed me another chapter of experience. A 
new house. newly furnished. with beauti- 
ful views of Boston Bay. was all I could 
desire. Mr. Stanton announced to me. 
in starting. that his business would 
occupy all his time. and that I must 
take entire charge of the housekeeping. 
So. with two good and two 


babies under mv sole 


servants. 
supervision, my 
time was pleasantly occupied. 

* It is a proud moment in a woman's 
life to reign supreme within four walls. 
to be the one to whom all questions of 
domestic pleasure and economy are re- 
ferred. and to hold in her hand that lit- 
tle family book in which the daily ex- 
penses. the outgoings and incomings. are 








Susan B. Anthony’s Parlor, showing Mrs. M’Clintock’s Table on which the Call for the First 
Woman's Rights Convention was Written 


anti-slavery conventions and fairs held 
every year during the holidays, brought 
many charming people from other 
states, and made Boston a social center 
for the coadjutors of Garrison and Phil- 
lips. These conventions surpassed any 
meetings I had ever attended: the 
speeches were eloquent. and the debates 
earnest and forcible. Garrison and Phil- 
lips were in their prime. and slavery 
was a question of national interest. 


duly registered. I studied up every- 
thing pertaining to housekeeping and en- 
Even washing day—that 


joved it all. 
people dread—had its 


day so many 
charms for me. 

*T felt the same ambition to excel 
in all departments of the culinary art 
that I did at school in the different 
branches of learning. My love of ordet 
and cleanliness was carried throughout, 
from parlor to kitchen, from the front 
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door to the back. I gave a man an ex- 
tra shilling to pile the logs of firewood 
with their smooth ends outward, though 
I did not have them scoured white, as 
did my Dutch grandmother. [I tried, 
too, to give an artistic touch to every- 
thing—the dress of my children and ser- 
vants included. The love of the beauti- 
ful can be illustrated as well in life as 
on canvas. 

“The one drawback to the joys of 
housekeeping was then, as it is now, the 
lack of faithful, competent servants. The 
hope of cooperative housekeeping, in 
the near future, gives us some promise 
of a more harmonious domestic life. 

“In 1846 we moved to Seneca Falls. 
Here we spent sixteen years of our mar- 
ried life, and here our other children 
were born. In Seneca Falls my life 
was comparatively solitary, and the 
change from Boston was somewhat de- 
pressing. There, all my immediate 
friends were reformers, I had near neigh- 
bors, a new house with all the modern 
conveniences, and well-trained servants. 
Here our residence was on the outskirts 
of the town, roads very often muddy and 
no sidewalks most of the way. Mr. Stan- 
ton was frequently from home, I had 
poor servants and an increasing num- 
ber of children. To keep a house and 
grounds in good order, purchase every 
article for daily use, keep the wardrobes 
of half a dozen human beings in proper 
trim, take the children to dentists, shoe- 
makers, and different schools, or find 
teachers at home, altogether made sufk- 
cient work to keep one brain busy, as 
well as all the hands I could impress 
into the service. My duties were too 
numerous and varied, and none sufh- 
ciently exhilarating or intellectual to 
bring into play my higher faculties. I 
suffered with mental hunger, which, like 
an empty stomach, is very depressing. 

“T now fully understood the prac- 
tical difficulties most women had to 
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contend with in the isolated household, 
and the impossibility of woman’s best 
development if in contact, the chief part 
of her life, with servants and children. 
Fourier’s phalansterie community life 
and cooperative household had a new 
significance for me. Emerson says, ‘A 
healthy discontent is the first step to 
progress.’ The general discontent I felt 
with woman’s portion as wife, mother, 
housekeeper, physician, and spiritual 
guide, the chaotic conditions into which 
everything fell without her constant 
supervision, and the wearied, anxious 
look of th: majority of women im- 
pressed me with a strong feeling that 
some active measures should be taken 
to remedy the wrongs of society in gen- 
eral, and of women in particular. My 
experience at the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention, all I had read of the legal 
status of women and the oppression I 
saw everywhere, together swept across 
my soul, intensified now by many per- 
sonal experiences. It seemed as if all 
the elements had conspired to impel me 
to some onward step. I could not see 
what to do or where to begin—my only 
thought was a public meeting for pro- 
test and discussion. 

“In this tempest-tossed condition of 
mind I received an invitation to spend 
the day with Lucretia Mott, at Richard 
Hunt's, in Waterloo. There I met sev- 
eral members of different families of 
Friends, earnest, thoughtful women. I 
poured out the torrent of my long- 
accumulating discontent with such ve- 
hemence and indignation that I stirred 
myself, as well as the rest of the party, 
to do and dare anything. My discontent, 
according to Emerson, must have been 
healthy, for it moved us all to prompt 
action, and we decided, then and there, 
to call a ‘Woman’s Rights Convention.’ 
We wrote the call that evening and pub- 
lished it in the Seneca County Courier 
the next day, the 14th of July. 1848, 
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giving only five days’ notice, as the con- 
vention was to be held on the 19th and 
20th. The call was inserted without 
signatures—in fact it was a mere an- 
nouncement of a meeting—but the mov- 
ers and managers were Lucretia Mott, 
Mary Ann M’Clintock, Jane Hunt, Mar- 
tha C. Wright and myself. The conven- 
tion, which was held two days in the 
Methodist church, was in every way a 
success. The house was crowded at 
every session, the speaking good, and a 
religious earnestness dignified all the 
proceedings. At the first session a 
Declaration of Sentiments patterned 
after the Declaration of Independence 
was read. 

“All preparations had to be made with 
the greatest despatch. The statement 
of woman’s grievances was drawn up 
the Sunday before July 19th. There 
was little time for consultation; each one 
of the rebellious group had to develop 
some side of the great drama. Besides 
the Declaration, eleven resolutions cov- 
ering our aims and demands were pre- 
pared. I was wholly responsible for 
the ninth resolution, which proved to 
be the contentious plank of our plat- 
form. My revolutiotary sentiment 
read: ‘Resolved, That it is the duty of 
the women of this country to secure 
to themselves their sacred right to the 
elective franchise. When I spoke to 
Lucretia Mott about my intention to 
present this, she amazed me by object- 
ing, ‘Why. Lizzie, thee will make us 
ridiculous.’ But I persisted, for I saw 
clearly that the power to make the 
laws was the right through which all 
other rights could be secured. 

“In the convention all other resolu- 
tions were carried unanimously, but 
with the help of Frederick Douglass, 
and after a heated discussion, the 
ninth resolution was finally passed by 
a small majority, and was embodied 

(Continued on page 16) 








| chose Glacier National Park. 
| horses, and the girls. 


group delighted with the balsam trail and the camp-fire. 


Among the occupations that our grandmothers never dreamed 
of is one that Caroline Hinman invented for herself. 
short sojourn in an Alpine Club summer camp in Canada, and one 
pack-train trip in British Columbia to make her into a sort of 
liaison officer between young girls and the Rockies. 
whole summer of mountains; she wanted it without heavy expense; | 
so she decided to assemble a group of like-minded young women | 
and herself conduct them along the trails. : 
Next came maps, charts, guides, | 
It worked—Miss Hinman brought back a 


It took one 


She wanted a 


For the first trip she 


The next 


| summer she started from Banff, fifteen pack horses this time instead | 
of five and four guides instead of three, and penetrated as far as | 


Mt. Assiniboine. 


The year after that the Athabasca glaciers came 


| in for a visit; and each year the pack-train grows longer and the 
| route leads deeper into the almost untraveled mountains of Western 


Canada. 


Such details as swimming the outfit through the swift 


Saskatchewan, swollen from melting glaciers, are only part of the | 


| game. 


Miss Hinman hails from the larger hills of New Jersey. 
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Do Women Like Politics?—Ask Hawan 


By Edith Stone 


HE Hawaiian Women’s Republi- 

can Auxiliary Club was meeting 

in a handsome and _ brilliantly 
lighted auditorium. Good - natured 
tenseness pervaded the atmosphere— 
the spirit of a momentous event im- 
pending. 

About five hundred women composed 
the audience, filling the hall to 
capacity. They were Hawaiian and 
part-Hawaiian, varying from pure dark 
brown types to fair mixtures with 
English, American or Chinese. Great 
grandmothers were there in holokus— 
the Mother Hubbard, which has been 
the national costume of Hawaiian 
women since the coming of the first 
missionaries a hundred years ago. 
Tiny brown babies were there in the 
arms of mothers who wore Jauhala 
hats, around whose rims were yellow 
ribbons bearing the inscription, “Vote 
for Baldwin.” There were young 
matrons and business women, some of 
them having so much white blood in 
their veins that they did not show 
their Polynesian ancestry. There were 
country women from distant sugar 
plantations who had come into Hono- 
lulu to take part in this political rally. 
There were in the gathering women of 
great wealth. whose ancestors had owned 
vast tracts of fertile land under the 
monarchy. Of these women some wore 
the most fashionable of European 
gowns, while others were costumed in 
long, trailing silk holokus, heavy with 
rich lace and velvet trimmings. 

Those educated in the best American 
schools and those who spoke only 
Hawaiian, those who had circled the 
globe and those who had never been 
off the island of Oahu, all were gath- 
ered together in a unified interest. Like 
members of one family they seemed 
to cling together. coordinating their 
ancient traditions with present-day 
methods of government. 

Seated on the platform were Gov- 
ernor Wallace R. Farrington and Mrs. 
Farrington and Senator L. M. Judd, 
together with a  Chinese-Hawaiian 
Christian minister and six pure or part- 
Hawaiian women of education and 
ability. The meeting opened with a 
prayer in the Hawaiian language by 
the minister. 

The chairman of the meeting rose 
in her holoku. a handsome elaboration 
of the Mother Hubbard. With dignity 
and force she spoke in the musical 
Hawaiian _ language. Every one 
listened attentively as though fearful 
of missing one word. Deafening ap- 
plause greeted the conclusion of her 
speech, and all of those that followed. 

Presently the rally became musical. 


A dozen members of the Royal Hawai- 
ian Band appeared with stringed in- 
struments and played and sang some 
of the sweetest of their national airs. 

Hawaiian women in each of the 


thirty-nine precincts of the city had 
Republican 


organized into precinct 
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clubs and each club had a delegation 
present. When called upon each dele- 
gation rose in turn. Some of the clubs 
sang their campaign slogans in Hawai- 
ian with ukulele accompaniment. 
The meeting radiated intense feeling. 
but it never once swerved from a digni- 
fied course. As an artistic and musical 
entertainment it could be enjoyed by 
one totally indifferent to political 
matters. 

Plainly, Hawaiian women are so 
politically minded that they need not 
be urged, prodded, baited and edu- 
cated to use the ballot. They cannot 
resist the ballot. 

When the meeting finally adjourned 
with the singing of “Hawaii Ponoi.” 
the national anthem, there was a look 
of satisfaction on every face. 

Out on the street, as a group boarded 
the Waikiki car a robust Hawaiian 
woman of opposing political persua- 
sions shouted, “Hey there, vote for 
Kumalae!” 

Her answer was the shaking of many 
belligerent fists and several glowering 
looks. which were almost vicious and 
yet gave some hint of the ever-present 
Hawaiian good nature. 

The street car offered no restraint to 


the laughing, cheering and campaign- 
ing of the women. “Vote for Baldwin! 
Welakahao!” —“Baldwin, Baldwin! 
Welakahao!”—* Don’t forget, vote for 
Baldwin. Welakahao!” 

Three days later was election day, 
March 25, 1922. The languid, drowsy 
atmosphere of the tranquil southern 
isles became tense. There was a men- 
tal snap and verve in the warm air 
as though the refreshing trade winds 
bore some sort of vital force from the 
north. 

Early visits to the polling-places 
showed that the women were voting. 
The lists of voters showed nearly all 
the names to be Hawaiian. Women 
stood in animated groups or sat on 
benches or on the grass. Some had 
their ukuleles and their children. They 
had brought their lunches. 

A few Portuguese and Chinese women 
were among the voters. There were 
also many American haoles (whites). 
They came with an air of business. 
cast their ballots and went their way. 
The Hawaiian women came early, cast 
their ballots and remained for the day. 

Serenading voters was one of the 
most picturesque features of the elec- 
tion. In the afternoon groups of 
Hawaiian women in automobiles visited 
the various polling-places and sang 
native melodies to the accompaniment 
of ukuleles and steel guitars. Trouba- 
dours in a worthy cause, they gave 
color and life to the election in a 
dignified and artistic manner. 

Territorial Senator Harry A. Bald- 
win, Republican candidate for delegate 
to Congress, was elected with a large 
majority. Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalani- 
anaole, the last of the Kalakaua 
dynasty, had been Hawaii’s representa- 
tive to Congress for the past twenty 
years. His sudden death in January 
had made necessary this special elec- 
tion. The records showed that more 
than one-third of the voters of the terri- 
tory were women. and of these women 
seventy per cent were Hawaiian. The 
Hawaiian men constituted only one 
half of the malé voters. 

At the Territorial Republican Con- 
vention in the National Guard Armory 
in Honolulu, when Senator Baldwin 
was nominated for the delegateship. 
Hawaiian women thronged the hall and 
entrance, mingling with their men just 
as those of past generations had done 
in island affairs. 

Following closely upon this was the 
organization of precinct and district 
clubs on all the islands. Princess 
Elizabeth Kalanianaole, widow of the 
late delegate, was active in this and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Children and the Courts 


RIENDS of the children are considering various ways 
to secure a nation-wide child-labor law that will not 
be held unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 

Court. The favorite idea seems to be that of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States says (Article 3) 
that the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in 
all cases affecting ambassadors or consuls, and those in 
which a State is a party; and that it shall have appellate 
jurisdiction in other cases, “ with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations, as the Congress may make.” 

Congress lately passed a law against rent profiteering in 
the District of Columbia, and added a clause saying: “ This 
law shall not be subject to review by the Supreme Court. 
and the Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction over it.” 
If our Congressmen can do this when they themselves are 
inconvenienced by high rents, they might do it when many 
thousands of children are inconvenienced by being robbed 
of their health and their chance for an education. 

Perhaps the difficulty could not be reached in this way; 
but the clause quoted from Article 3 clearly gives Congress 
a large measure of control over the Supreme Court, when- 
ever a majority of the Congressmen shall choose to exer- 


cise it—A. S. B. 


How Different Are Women? 


HE new fresh viewpoint of women voters in regard to 

public affairs may be of incalculable benefit to govern- 

ment, if women themselves will value it and follow its 
lead, and not try to conform to the habits and beaten tracks of 
men. The following story demonstrates the point: 

In a certain county in one of the eastern states, the Repub- 
lican party is so strong and dominant that everybody who is 
anybody is a Republican and to be a Democrat is to confess 
yourself scarcely respectable socially. Charges of graft and 
dishonesty have been made repeatedly against the men in con- 
trol of the county machine and last fall they culminated in 
indictments being brought by the grand jury against the chief 
official in the county and one of its representatives in the 
state legislature. Then the fall elections occurred, and al- 
though these indictments were still pending both men under 
accusation were re-elected by the customary majorities. At 
the trial of these officials, soon after, the jury disagreed, and 
the charges against them were dismissed, but the county pro- 
bation officer was found guilty and sentenced to the 
penitentiary. 

During the following year, informal charges continued to 
be made, and at the instigation of an impetuous county judge, 
an influential firm of road contractors was accused of looting 
the county. The state legislator who had been re-elected, 
accused the judge of exceeding the power of his office. and, 
backed by the county bar association, brought charges against 
him before the legislature, asking for a legislative investiga- 
tion, which was granted. 

From the facts brought out at the trial and at this investi- 
gation, there seems to be no doubt that there has been dis- 
honesty, and it is generally believed that the county machine 
is corrupt to the core. How do the men who have been voters 
in the county for many years regard the situation? Have they 
been sick and ashamed, have they insisted that the truth 
should be brought out and made known and that the county 
should be cleaned up? Not in the very least. They have 
known about the situation for years. They do not want to 


discuss it. They accept it as normal and inevitable. When 
some of the women of the county wanted to get at the real 
facts, they found it extremely difficult. The county papers 
tell very little and are always violently colored by partisan. 
ship. Every man approached refused to comment publicly on 
the subject, one of them saying frankly that it would not be 
safe, that the machine would make things unpleasant for his 
business. Not a man in the county was found willing to come 
out and tell the facts as they were recorded in the minutes of 
the trial and investigation. 

Of course the situation would be quite as bad if the Demo- 
crats were the dominant party and if the Democratic ticket 
was always sure to be elected no matter how corrupt. Un- 
doubtedly the situation could be paralleled in other counties 
in most states in the Union. 

Meanwhile the machine goes on, not because it is powerful, 
but because the voters continue to vote for it. Undoubtedly 
the great majority of the men of the county will always vote 
the machine ticket, some from ignorance of the record but 
more because of blind party loyalty. Now come the women, 
and no one knows what they will do. Many of them, of course, 
will follow their men folks, but it was the women who tried 
to get at the facts, who wanted to have the story told, and it 
may be the women who will refuse to shut their eyes on elec- 
tion day and vote as they are told. 

In some ways women are different from men. 
to know, they are thrifty and want more for their taxes. They 
do not yet believe that dishonesty is inevitable, temperament- 
ally they do not ignore a situation easily, and—perhaps—they 
will split their ticket on election day. 


They want 


Tariff Folly 
ey from the newspapers, Republican and Demo- 


cratic alike, public opinion seems to be growing more 

and more convinced that the tariff bill as it is being 
adopted by the Senate, will mean a very large increase in the 
cost of living for everyone of us. 

The Republican tariff doctrine is that there should be an 
import duty on the kind of goods produced in the United 
States large enough to make up the difference between the 
higher wages of the American workmen and the lower wages 
of workmen in competing countries. This is a simple 
enough principle, but when it comes to finding out just what 
that difference is on thousands of articles, the problem be- 
comes enormously complicated, and is too difficult for any but 
expert scientific investigators. Therefore in a sane moment, 
Congress created the Tariff Commission, a non-partisan body, 
whose business was to make a continuous study of the costs of 
production here and abroad; and the tariff was to be levied on 
the basis of those figures. 

Ignoring all this, the present tariff bill is being written to 
please any and every interest powerful enough to command 
attention. The influential agricultural bloc has been won 
over by getting duties higher than ever before levied, on 
wheat, corn and hogs, but the tariff on farm products is a good 
deal of a gold brick. The American farmer produces far 
more than the United States can consume. He must sell some 
of his produce abroad if he is to be prosperous. Meanwhile 
everything that the farmer has to buy will be at a greatly in- 
creased price. 

If he is to find a market abroad, and if the American manu- 
facturer is to sell in the markets of the world, as is necessary 
if factories are to be kept busy, we must be willing to buy 
something from the rest of the world. The United States can’t 
sell without buying and Europe can’t buy without selling. 
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To erect a tariff barrier so high that our markets will be 
closed to foreign trade at a time when the whole world is in 
debt to us seems illogical to the mind of mere woman. To 
impose the highest tariff in our history at a time when our 
farmers and manufacturers are searching for new markets and 
when foreign countries are suffering acutely for the lack of 
the things we produce, seems so shortsighted as to be almost 
criminal. To adopt a provision for a huge ship subsidy in 
order that goods produced in the United States may be sent to 
foreign markets in American ships, at a time when we are do- 
ing our best to stifle our trade with the rest of the world. 
would seem a climax of contradiction. 

The principle of sane tariff making is a continuous tariff so 
steady that American manufacturers and merchants, and for- 
eign countries alike may know what to count on, with changes 
based on the continuous findings of the Tariff Commission. 
and “ hands off ” for every selfish private interest. 

We believe that this is the sober conviction of the vast 
body of Americans, and it is significant that some of the most 
influential Republican papers and many Republicans in 
Congress are rebelling openly at the trading going on in 
Washington.—G. F. B. 


** Rid Us of Reed! ” 


ISSOURI women have girded on the battle-ax and gone 
forth after the senior Senator from Missouri, who 
desires renomination. An Association of Missouri 

Women Opposed to James A. Reed for Renomination, accord- 
ing to recent newspaper accounts, has organized to carry the 
fight throughout the state with the battle cry, “ Rid Us of 
Reed! ” At this writing we don’t know the exact composition 
of this organization, but it is safe to count on the following 
classes: first, women who were for suffrage—which Senator 
Reed viciously opposed; second, women who were for the 
protection of motherhood and infancy through the Sheppard- 
Towner Act—which Senator Reed sneered at, calling its sup 
porters “ cranks,” “ Bolshevists,” “a band of spinsters,” etc.: 
third, women who were in favor of the League of Nations, or 
some form of world co-operation for peace—which Senator 
Reed regards as un-American. 

They would make a goodly company—those three, without 
taking into account any partisan groups whatever. They ca 
count on the sympathy of hosts of women the country over. 


The Proof Is at the Polls 


HE old South—is there any such thing? At any rate, 
there is a splendid South which is increasingly finding 
and demonstrating that feminineness and political ac- 

tivity are not contradictory terms. A new instance is the 
Nashville Tennessean’s comment on a recent primary county 
election. Its new story is headed: “ Orderliness at Polls In- 
creases as Women’s Votes Grow ” and includes a statement by 
the chief of police that the election was the quietest of any in 
his thirty years’ experience, followed by the guess that the 
women were responsible. It wasn’t a particularly easy-going 
sort of election either, as it happened—there were sharp rival- 
ries and close finishes. 

A significant paragraph is: “ Because their experience in 
any other sphere has been rather limited, women political 
leaders say that a woman still considers most questions from 
the outlook of her own home surroundings and for this very 
reason will be prompted to make a thorough study of political 
affairs before casting her vote in order that her interests and 
the interests of her home and family may be furthered instead 
of hindered.” 

And a good long editorial in the same paper says: “ That 
this fine atmosphere of decency and decorum is due to the 
presence and participation of the woman voter is beyond 
question. The woman voter has most impressively demon- 
strated the truth of a leading argument for female suffrage. 
Suffrage has not lowered or affected her high character and 
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status as an individual, or a class, but on the contrary her 
presence and interest here elevated the ballot box. 

“ Sensible, practical and sympathetic has been this demon- 
stration of the nature of the woman voter. The women have 
brought to the ballot box the same influence and atmosphere 
that they bring to the home, the church, society and to all 
other places and activities with which they have been con- 
nected. This was so obvious and was so strongly and reason- 
ably to have been expected that it now seems foolish that men 
should have attempted to argue otherwise.” 


Why Democrats Only? 

. HAS been pleasant to hear of the nomination to the 
United States Senate of Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen, of 
Minnesota, and Mrs. Jessie J. Hooper, of Wisconsin— 

the first and the second women ever to be nominated on a 
major party ticket. Mrs. Hooper's ability and fine qualities 
we know personally; of Mrs. Olesen we have heard nothing 
but good. Both women would be credits to their sex and 
their constituencies in the Senate. But. even at the risk of 
being called defeatists, we can’t pretend to much confidence 
that either one will be elected: both are on the Democratic 
ticket; the elections will take place under a Republican Ad- 
ministration, in a Republican year, in Republican states. There 
is not much likelihood of political revolutions in these wom- 
en’s favor. Mrs. Hooper’s nomination, which was made at 
the party convention for the primaries. was seconded entirely 
by men. Why don’t we hear about Republican men heartily 
endorsing women for the United States Senate? If our dark 
suspicion is not unfounded, the motive for the enthusiastic 
hacking of women by the party-not-in-power would not be 
hard to guess: a play for the woman vote, to strengthen their 
numbers and their standing. 

All of which considerations should only make the feminine 
jaw set harder. For while we know, whether the politicians 
do or not, that women won't vote for women just as women, 
there is a demand, and Heaven knows a need. for such women 
as these in Congress. 


A New-Voter Privilege 

E HAVE often referred to the advantages of the new 

woman voter—her comparative indifference to party 

fetishes; the saving ignorance which makes it possible 
for her to ask searching questions; the ability to turn the light 
of common sense and common humanity on questions ob- 
scured in a fog of political customs and traditions. It was 
left for Mrs. Stokes to point out in recent correspondence a 
new instance of new-voter’s privilege. She says: 

“T wish there were some way to disabuse readers of the 
Citizen of the idea that there are hidden meanings and double 
plays in political matter. That suspicion is so insidious and 
hard to eradicate when it gets a firm hold upon the human 
mind. It exists enough among the hardened male reader and 
it certainly would be a pity to develop that heritage in the 
fresh political mind of women readers. Only occasionally 
these days is Washington correspondence, or local politics, 
written with undercurrents of propaganda and psychological 
effect. Once in a while, I know, some small mind does use 
the public prints for some double-meaning business, but in 
reputable publications it is becoming less and less. I feel 
that it is one of the big privileges of women to start out as 
new voters without that attitude of suspicion and distrust 
which certainly interferes with the best civic service.” 


Name Your Ten 

HE other day we got a letter asking for a list of ten 

questions, supposed to have been prepared by Mrs. 

Catt, which a woman must be able to answer in order 
to qualify as an intelligent citizen. Mrs. Catt, as it happens, 
never wrote such a list. But it’s a good idea. Suppose you 
all try, and send in your list. We will publish the ones we 
consider best, with the author’s name. 
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“All That Glistens”— 


By Harriet Burton LAIDLAW 
Pi eemens it is the eternal child 


element in the human mind that 

makes us all, the most credulous 
and the most rational, love illusion. 
From the medicine man to the spirit 
photographer; from the mediaeval al- 
chemist to the circus. magician, leger- 
demain and transmutations can delight 
the most blasé. 

However much we may enjoy tricks 
and juggling, I submit that the house- 
wife can well spare this kind of wonder 
working when it comes to the fabrics 
with which she must clothe herself and 
her children, her table and her furni- 
ture, her windows and her sofa cush- 
ions. All is not gold that glitters, as 
we have been taught from our earliest 
days, is no sounder truth than that “all 
that glistens is not silk and all that 
shimmers is not satin,” and so one might 
go through the whole list of fabrics. 
The cleverness that has been achieved 
by textile manufacturers is almost be- 
yond belief. 

A very interesting example of over- 
lapping interests in our complex mod- 
ern civilization is the scientific interest 
that the organized laundry owners are 
taking in the whole textile question. Mr. 
A. W. Cummings, president of the New 
York State Laundry Owners’ Associa- 
tion, wrote to me: 

“The subject of honest textiles is 
only second to pure food. If the public 
would only realize how they are con- 
tinually being sold gold bricks! I have 
samples of as fine looking silk as one 
could ask for, whose beautiful surface 
and gleam would delight any woman 
who saw them in a shop, but they are 
made of South American swamp grass.” 

A few weeks ago, I was rather sur- 
prised, as chairman of the Food Supply 
and Demand Committee of the New 
York State League of Women Voters, 
to have a request to attend a dinner dur- 
ing the convention of the Laundry 
Owners’ Association, in conference with 
the Textile Manufacturers. The whole 
mixture seemed a queer one, though to 
be sure, the members of my Committee 
have long since become accustomed to 
being called upon for a great variety 
of subjects, from the Port and Harbor 
authority plans to investigation of 
weights and measures—and it certainly 
was not at all strange that at the Balti- 
more Convention the name of our Com- 
mittee was changed to that of Living 
Costs. The Chairman of this Commit- 
tee has been frequently hurried hither 
and yon, and perhaps the ribald sugges- 
tion that rose to her mind when she 
was summoned to the Laundry and Tex- 


tile Conference may be pardoned. It 
was after a day during which much 
time had been spent considering various 
food products, like the problematical 
“Filled Milk.” She did not want to 
go out that evening and she said rather 
irritably: “Are we expected to chew the 
rag as well?” 

However, the evening turned out to 
be an extremely repaying one. The 
organization has since extended every 
courtesy to our Living Costs Committee, 
and sent us valuable information. An 
interesting speech was delivered by Mr. 
Frederick W. Steele, textile manufac- 
turer, of New Bedford, Mass. In the 
discussion incident upon his speech, 





one immemorial and historic fact came 
out: It was that Woman is to blame! 
It was a sort of textile interpretation 
of the old situation of Adam and Eve 
and the apple. 

It is true that the laundry owners 
pay a great deal a year in damages for 
garments strangely rent or from which 
pieces have mysteriously disappeared. 
Yes, it is true, says the textile man, we 
do sometimes manufacture stuff that is 
not worthy of us. The large jobbers 
and retailers and middlemen order 
bolts of cloth, sometimes 60,000 yards 
to an order. The manufacturer gives 
the retailer advice as well as price lists. 
He says to the retailer, who has specified 
a certain kind of cloth: “No, this satin 
stripe or that pattern is not practical.” 
The merchant says: “ But it’s what wo- 
men want; we must have it.” More- 
over, the merchant says: “No, the 
price is too high.” The textile man an- 
swers: “If you are going to have a piece 
of goods with 72 threads to the inch 
lengthwise and 100 threads to the inch 
crosswise, weighing so much per yard, 
we cannot give it to you for less.” The 
merchant says: “Well, make it a looser 
fabric; it will sell just as well; it is 
the price and the looks that count.” 

It would really seem as if there was 
more justice in putting it up to the wo- 
men in this case than is true of many 
responsibilities that are laid upon their 
shoulders. It is true that we are a long 


distance away from the spinningwheel, 
the carding of yarn and the distaff. In 
my childhood I can remember seeing 
fabrics subjected to pretty severe mus- 
cular strain; the weave inspected very 
carefully, held to the light, raveled at 
the ends and sometimes the thread bit- 
ten by a very discriminating housewife. 
It was rubbed with the hands and 
passed over the cheek, as an extra tactual 
test. Moreover, we know very little 
now about the names of fabrics. I can 
remember, as a child, being sent to the 
dry goods store to buy cotton goods. 
I recall one admonition: “ Be sure that 
you get ‘Fruit of the Loom’; don’t let 
them give you anything else.” And I 
remember a beautiful trade picture in 
bright colors of a pile of fruits, which 
picture could be soaked off the cloth 
and put in a scrap book, or cut up to 
be put on dolls’ dishes at a make-believe 
tea party. I couldn't tell you today 
whether there is such a fabric. 

Commenting upon the output of in- 
ferior goods to order, Mr. Steele re- 
marked: “We are not compelled to 
make anything, but we are compelled 
to make a living. We cannot always 
stop to think whether these things will 
stand the laundry. If a man puts up 
something to us to be made and we give 
him our price, and he gives us his con- 
tract, he also is not taking into consid- 
eration, in my mind, how these goods 
are going through the laundry. Many 
times we have orders placed before 
us and we know that by adding to the 
construction (the number of threads 
per inch) it will be a better fabric. But 
the man who orders is trying for a fab- 
ric that will sell at a certain price. 
Therefore fabrics are made for shirts, 
for instance, that sell at a lower price, 
but I sympathize with the laundryman 
just the same.” 

Some silks are 50 per cent. paper, 
that is the lengthway threads are silk 
and the crosswise threads are paper. 
The lowest construction is 80 filling- 
wise by 72 warp-wise. When it comes 
to silk, Mr. Steele wittily remarks, “ We 
hear a great deal about A-r-t, but in 
talking about silks, it is certainly an 
abbreviation for ‘Artificial.’” Women 
were warned against the tendency of 
these artificial silks to scratch and fray. 

Space does not permit to give all the 
points of wisdom that the woman buyer 
of fabrics can pick up by a little study 
of the technique of the industry. Where 
a woman is going to use a great many 
yards of goods for clothing or bedding 
or curtains, she should buy a quarter of 
a yard as a sample, and have it washed 
or cleaned. She should know that cer- 
tain goods which are normally woven 
46 inches wide are, on demand of the 
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retailers, sometimes finished 48 inches 
wide. This involves a technical imper- 
fection, which causes a strange shrink- 
age at the sides, according to the textile 
experts. She should know that the ma- 
chinery of the mill in most cases is 
specifically set to handle a fibre five-six- 
teenths of an inch in length, and that if 
one-quarter of an inch length is used, 
an inferior varn is made that will pull 
apart and will make goods that are un- 
even and have a thick and thin appear- 
ance. She should look for that ap- 
pearance by holding up a considerable 
length of cloth to the light. 

This question of long and short fibre 
involves many interesting matters of 
technique and durability. There are 
many silks that are extremely beautiful 
because short lengths of artificial silk 
are thrown up on the surface. By get- 
ting a sample of such material and 
scratching it crosswise with the nail. this 
imperfection can be shown up very 
easily. 

The whole question of “second qual- 
ity” is interesting. Suppose 1,000 
pieces of goods are ordered; the manu- 
facturer holds you can’t make them all 
perfect and he therefore incorporates 
in the contract a clause which calls for 
5 per cent. seconds at 5 pei cent. off 
the purchase price. These are the 
pieces that are put on the bargain coun- 
ter, but the woman who is going to 
spend her time making a shirt for Tom- 
my or a dress for Kittie should know 
what she is getting. Speaking of such 
material, Mr. Steele, at the laundry din- 
ner referred to, held up a shirt. He 
said: 

“This has been to the laundry once, 
but I assure you, gentlemen, I made no 
claim on it. It was made up purposely 
to send to the laundry and see how it 
would act. It looks sad, doesn’t it? But 
think of it, the seconds in the case of this 
material amounted to 60,000 yards, and 
that much went out into this country 


somewhere. . As far as the man- 
ufacturers being able to assist you 
laundry owners, I think we should get 
together. I see no reason why 


the Pure Food idea should not apply 
to goods. If a man is willing to sell a 
piece of merchandise, he should also be 
willing honestly to say what kind of 
merchandise it is.” 

This is certainly another field where 
the woman consumer must learn to be 
active. She must realize the whole 
large economic implication as well as 
some of the technical detail. She should 
know, for instance, how tariffs affect 
her purchasing interests. Notice the 
reasonable rough woolen and _ tweed 
suits that clothed so many thousands 
comfortably and charmingly last spring 
Why are they possible? Because they 
are made out of carpet wool, which the 
manufacturers have cleverly utilized— 
the only wool that is not loaded with 
a tariff. On the other hand, already 
linens are soaring to a prohibitive price. 


stimulated by the proposed Fordney 
tariff bill, which if passed will mean an 
advance of at least 18 per cent. on all 
linen. 

It is no remedy for any one, from 
the American farmer to the manufac- 
turer, to increase the cost of everything 
that he and his fellow-citizens buy, or 
to lower their grade. 

Women, your best economy can be 
effected through the increase of your 
knowledge of economic conditions and 
the careful and determined application 
of that knowledge. in such a way that 
every one from the manufacturer to the 
retailer, from the promoter to the Con- 
gressman. will realize that he has a new 
factor in modern civilization to deal 
with. 


Women Can Stop It 


By Erne Watts MuMForD 


66 RAFT.” That sinister word 
has made itself the  back- 
ground of our town, city and 


state politics. We know it, and we 
ignore it, excuse it, or accept it accord- 
ing to our natures. Very few fight it. 
But it should be fought and it must be 
fought, and the class of people to fight 
it is Womankind. Women can, if they 
will, put a sharp stop to the practice of 
public coffer theft—one of the meanest. 
lowest, most cowardly of thefts, because 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the thief owes his immunity to the fact 
that he is creating or pandering to crim- 
inals. “ They can’t squeal because they 
are all in the same boat.” “ What are 
you going to do about it? ” 

















We all have heard those clichés. Alas! 
—twenty-seven volumes could be writ- 
ten under each heading. Perjury is an 
asset and openly counted upon. The 
conditions of our public service have 
become, in the majority of cases, so rot- 
ten that a man would feel justified 
knocking another down who cailed him 
“a politician.” 

In my own experience, viséd by the 
experience of many others, the worst 
grafters are “ good family men ”—“ A 
fine feller who takes care of his 
friends,” also; but, first of all, he is 
“a good family man.’ 

Where, may I inquire in all this, are 
the wives and daughters of the leech? 
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—not to mention his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts? Oh, yes, they 
know! I'll answer that. If they don’t, 
it’s because of an ancient saying, “ None 
so deaf,” etc. The question is, what do 
they want? The world of women is due 
to answer that—gain, power, money, if 
not for themselves, then for their men. 
Behind the grafters are all too many 
women who set money above honor, to 
whom a motor car and a sealskin coat, 
or may be it is the worthy desire for 
college for Johnny and European travel 
for Janet t, means more than honest ful- 
fillment of a trust. The very woman 
who would die rather than hold out a 
penny of the “Culture Club study 
fund,” will complacently see her hus- 
band or her son tricking the public in 
its buildings, its roads, its public ad- 
ministration, and without a quaver call 
her dear Judas “ so clever.” 

Let women look to the honor of pub- 
lic service. Let them consider keeping 
public faith as a very bright and visible 
medal. Let them see to it all along the 
whole feminine line, that they hold their 
men to standards of honesty and fair 
dealing. Let their desire for honor 
stand above money. Let every woman 
require it of every other woman on pain 
of outlawry—and we will see a political 
change that will amaze even the 
changed. 


The Five-line Bookshelf 


Mr. Prohack, by Arnold Bennett 
(Doran, 1922): The story of a British 
Treasury official upon whom a fortune 
fell, comet-like, and of the astonishing 
character developments it produced in 
him and his family. Arnold Bennett at 
his best—portraying character with a 
kindly sense of its amusing foibles. A 
pleasantly thick, satisfying, human 
comedy. 

Meeting Your Child’s Problems, by 
Miriam Finn Scott (Little, Brown, 
1922): A book packed with the rich 
wisdom of experience, written by a 
specialist in child training. Readable 
even to those not in touch with chil- 
dren. 

The Head of the House of Coombe, 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett (Stokes, 
1921): This time the author of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy tells the story of 
lonely little girl with a mother rightly 
called * Feather,” and tells it with all 
her fine emotional values and rare story- 
telling art. 

Sex and Common Sense, by A. Maude 
Royden (G. P. Putnam): Essays based 
partly on Sunday evening addresses by 
the distinguished woman preacher of 
England. Frank, sound, constructive. 
Marked by the tolerance that means un- 
derstanding sympathy, but not relaxa- 
tion of ideals. 

Secret Places of the Heart, by H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan): A slight story, a 
fine play of historical imagination and 
a big vision of a new world. 























Banking 
de luxe 


HERE is a maid in con- 
stant attendance in the 
women’s banking room of 
our new branch at 280 Park 
Avenue and 48th Street. 


Here a woman will find the 
atmosphere of her own home 
in such details as fresh 
flowers and the current mag- 
azines. 


Behind these delightful ex- 
ternals are the resources and 
experience of a bank whose 
assets are over $100,000,000. 


We invite you to keep your 
checking account with us. 
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VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 


4 East 36TH STREET 
Hats of distinguished simplicity. 
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Do Women Like Politics? 
(Continued from page 11) 


made trips to outlying districts of the 
island of Oahu and to the island of 
Molokai. When the Princess and a 
party of prominent Hawaiian women 
visited Laie, the Mormon colony at the 
far end of Oahu, they were met by 
an aged Hawaiian who welcomed them 
with ancient chants which he had 
learned when, as a young man, he was 
an official chanter at the court of King 
Kalakaua. 

A feminine Hawaiian politician, Mrs. 
Mary Haaheo Atcherley, who was 
Independent candidate for the office of 
delegate, speaks for her people: 

“Our women have always been just 
as interested in politics as our men. 
From earliest times they have had 
equal rights. They were always privi- 
leged to reign as queens and the pre- 
mier was usually a woman. Before 
ever a white man saw these islands wo- 
men took part in council meetings, 
often more actively than the men. They 
told their men how to conduct affairs 


and were generally considered the 
brains of families. Even today the 
average Hawaiian man votes as his 


wife tells him to. 

“Women always accompanied the 
men into battle in the olden days. 
Sometimes they carried water and 
helped in minor ways, but very fre- 
quently they took part in the fighting 
and were killed. Is it any wonder that 
they fairly eat politics at election 
time ?” 

Speaking of her own interest in pol- 
itics, Mrs. Atcherley said: “I know 
my people and their needs and believe 
that I could help them were I elected 
as delegate. Congress wants to help the 
Hawaiians, but Congress is six thou- 
sand miles away and cannot under- 
stand.” 

The Polynesian race constituted a 
matriarchate before the white man im- 


posed his civilization. All people 
traced their families through the 
mother, and children invariably were 
given the rank inherited by the 
mother. When a chieftainess married 
a common man her children were 


chiefs, while the son of a chief would 
be only a common man if his mother 
was of low rank. 

While women did the household 
duties they were in no sense menials. 
They were also active in industry, and 
today many Hawaiian women control 
companies in the fishing industry. 

In a race which one hundred years 
ago was classed as barbaric the wo- 
men are today eagerly and enthusi- 
astically assuming the responsibilities 
of enfranchised citizenship. But to 
them these acts are not responsibili- 
ties, not duties nor even privileges. 
They are the normal. natural, joyful 
functions of community life. No sys- 
tem of education could be powerful 
enough to have fitted these women for 
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participation in a modern democratic 
government in less than a century had 
they not been endowed with an innate 
susceptibility for public life. 

That these voters gave their support 
to a white man, even though there were 
two Hawaiians in the race, is indica- 
tive of their sincere and serious pur- 
pose to elect the best man without 
being swayed by any sentimental con- 
siderations. 

There is a pathetic touch about the 
picture when one realizes that it is 
the remnant of a dying race which 
so loyally and staunchly supports the 
government to which the islands now 
give allegiance. 

One hundred and fifty years ago 
these islands were the home of 156,000 
pure Hawaiians. Intermarriage with 
other races and the diseases of civiliza- 
tion have so depleted them that today 
there are but 23,000 pure Hawaiians 
and a somewhat smaller number of part- 
Hawaiians. It is the women of this 
race who bestir themselves in the in- 
terests of good government under a 
new flag. 

What is the effect of these sup- 
posedly masculine activities upon the 
They are no less feminine 
than the women of any other race. 
They have a_ peculiarly impelling 
charm, usually found only in women 
of the South No matter how 
humble their station in life. they still 
maintain the queenly dignity that is 
their heritage from picturesque mon- 
archy days. 

Do women like politics? 
Hawaiian. 


women ? 


Seas. 


Just ask a 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Continued from page 10) 
in the complete draft signed by one 
hundred of the who were 
present. 

“These were the hasty, initiative steps 
of ‘the most momentous reform that 
had yet been launched on the world—the 
first organized protest against the in- 
justice which had brooded for ages 
over the character and destiny of one- 
half of the race. No could 
express our astonishment on finding that 
what seemed to us so timely, so ra- 
tional, and so sacred, should be a sub- 
ject for sarcasm and ridicule to the 
entire press of the nation. With our 
Declaration of Rights and Resolutions 
for a text. it seemed as if every man 
who could wield a pen prepared a 
homily on ‘woman’s sphere.’ So pro- 
nounced was the popular voice against 
us, in the parlor, press and pulpit, 
that most of the ladies who had at- 
tended the convention and signed the 
declaration. one by one, withdrew their 
names and influence, and joined our 
persecutors. Our friends gave us the 
cold shoulder. and felt themselves dis- 
graced by the whole proceeding. 

“If I had had the slightest premoni- 
tion of all that was to follow that con- 
vention, I fear I should not have had 


persons 


words 
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the courage to risk it, and I must con- 
fess that it was with fear and trembling 
that I consented to attend another on 
August 2d in Rochester. Fortunately, 
the first one seemed to have drawn all 
the fire. and of the second but little 
was said. But we had set the ball in 
motion, and now, in quick succession, 
conventions were held in Ohio, Indiana, 
Massachusetts. Pennsylvania, and in 
the city of New York. ; 

“With these new duties and interests, 
and a broader outlook on human life, 
my petty domestic annoyances grad- 
ually took a subordinate place. Now 
I began to lecture, to write articles for 
the press. letters to conventions held 
in other states, and private letters to 
friends. to arouse them to thought on 
the question of Woman’s Rights.” 

In the next issue, the story of a famous 
friendship and a hard campaign. 


The Seattle Plan 
By ANNE B. STEWART 

(Mrs. Stewart was the only woman mem- 
ber of the T. R. C. Executive Committee in 
its jirst year. Ep. ) 

N Seattle. where it has been tried out. 

with success, for about ten months, 
it is familiarly known as the T. R. C. 
Formally, it is the Tax Reduction Coun- 
cil of Seattle, pledged first. to reduce 
taxes, and second, to try to keep taxes 
within the prescribed official budget for 
each year. So far as I know, the idea 
is unique and stands for something 
new in civic work. 

By the spring of 1921, taxation in 
Seattle had risen to seventy-five mills, 
and we were getting less rather than 
more for our money, while the salaries 
of heads of departments and their as- 
sistants were mounting higher and 
higher. When on top of this the State 
Legislature clapped a poll-tax of $5.00 
on every citizen between twenty-one 
and fifty, public indignation reached 
the action point. A mass meeting was 
called, and a Tax Reduction Council 
was formed, consisting of one delegate 
from fifty civic, fraternal and patriotic 
bodies, for the express purpose of in- 
vestigating all city, county, school and 
port offices. And the investigation is 
made—here is the gist of the whole 
thing—by special committees of volun- 
teer citizens, assigned to their duties by 
the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil. 

Seven committees were appointed to 
investigate the workings of the schools, 
eighteen to approach the city depart- 
ment and fifteen for the county. When- 
ever a committee was ready to report, 
a meeting of the whole Council was 
called. The report was then read and 
if approved was passed on to the gov- 
ernmental body most to be_ benefited 
by its recommendations—the School 
Board receiving the seven school re- 
ports; the City Council those drawn up 
on the city department, and the County 
Commissioners those on the county— 


the object being to get in all reports 
before the budgets were’ made up and 
adopted. 

As a result of this work, a cut of ten 
mills in the dollar (amounting to about 
$2,000,000) was made in the levy for 
city and county for 1922. This was 
accomplished by turning back some of 
the unused appropriations, dispensing 
temporarily with some proposed im- 
provements, and making a slight cut in 
salaries. There is no wish to keep peo- 
ple from receiving suitable pay for 


work done, but we want to know what 
is being done—we do not want salaries 
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to heap up out of proportion to “ value 
received.” 

Seattle is still one of the most se- 
verely taxed cities in the United States, 
but the Tax Reduction Council is to be 
made a permanent administrative body. 
Back of the scheme is the theory that 
the best—certainly the first—remedy 
for inefficiency in office is not to throw 
out the office-holders, but for the citi- 
zens to investigate every department of 
government, familiarize themselves with 
the working of each department, and 
then improvements—then 
keep on investigating, 


suggest 


and suggesting. 
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Women Citizens at Work 


How the Cable Bill Passed 


HE conversation in the House on 

the Cable bill—for there was no 
real debate—was listened to with great 
interest on the memorable afternoon of 
June 20, by a group which included 
members of the Woman’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
Dona Bertha Lutz, and Mrs. Theodore 
M. Kalaw, whose husband is Philippine 
Secretary of the Interior under Gover- 
nor Wood. 

One speaker said that independent 
citizenship of married women is of no 
particular importance to the common 
people because the only American 
women who marry aliens—this brought 
a smile from the gallery where there 
were women who have done social work 
in the cities—are the daughters of plu- 
tocrats and war profiteers and people 
like that. He intimated that he didn’t 
intend to encourage any such idea as 
marrying foreigners. 

The question of dual citizenship im- 
pressed Mr. Mills of New York as a 
drawback. He declared that under the 
Cable bill, Lady Astor could be a mem- 
ber of Congress “ and at the same time 
represent America in the British House 
of Commons.” The House seemed not 
greatly alarmed at the possibility and 
it was pointed out that dual citizenship 
of men is not uncommon, since certain 
foreign nations decline to allow their 
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ee Bed Springs may be 
had with cr without the famous Wit- 
Edge that prevents the mattress from 
slipping and sagging. Englander Bed 
Springs are highest quality, absolutely 
Sanitary and guaranteed nottorustorsag. 


Sold Everywhere by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores. Write for free Booklet J 


citizens to expatriate themselves. There 
will always be cases of dual citizenship 
until a uniform “system of citizenship 
applying to all countries” is created. 

A gentleman from Illinois wished to 
be very sure of the provisions of the 
existing law and of the proposed law 
before he asked a most important ques- 
tion. He was assured that he was cor- 
rect in believing that an American 
woman who marries a foreigner, at 
present loses her American citizenship. 
He was assured, further, that at pres- 
ent a foreign woman who marries an 
American instantly becomes an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

“The whole point of our bill on that 
end,” Mr. Vaile, of Colorado, told him, 
“is that the citizenship of a woman 
should stand upon its own merits as 
does citizenship of a man.” 

The gentleman from Illinois wished 
to feel still better informed before he 
launched his question. 

“If an American woman, under the 
pending bill, marries a foreigner, she 
remains an American citizen but her 
husband is an alien,” he said. 

“That is correct,’ Mr. Vaile made 
answer. 

The time had come for the important 
question. The gentleman from Illinois 
asked it impressively. “Under whose 


flag.” were his words, “ do the children 
fly? ” 
Mr. Vaile ignored the implication 


that aviation is a general juvenile pas- 
time and replied that the bill under 
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discussion makes no change in the sit- 
uation that exists today. A child born 
in the United States of American or 
alien parents is an American, and the 
child who is born abroad takes the na- 
tionality of its father. 

The question of flags and flying being 
settled, Mr. Vaile was called upon to 
explain that the pending law requires 
a foreign woman married to an Ameri- 
can to become naturalized by process 
of law the same as any other foreigner 
except that only one year’s residence 
is required of her. 

““She has to show that she is loyal 
to our institutions and understands the 
English language,” Mr. Vaile said, and 
no gentleman rose to demand precisely 
what is meant by “understanding the 
English language.” Gentlemen in Con- 
gress are too well aware that if there 
were a fixed standard in the matter, 
cobwebs would grow over many a court- 
room door. 

Unquestionably, the dominant note 
of the day was full acceptance of women 
as fellow-citizens, with equal rights 
and obligations, and one gentleman vir- 
tually dared other gentlemen to hint 
that “ the American woman is not equal 
both in knowledge and capability to 
the man.” 

The final vote came as a surprise to 
the press gallery, which had been rather 
expecting an adjournment till next day, 
and the vote was overwhelming—206 
ayes and 9 noes. The women in the 
gallery stood up and smiled; the men 
on the floor looked up and smiled an4 
one of them waved a hand to the group 
of women who have worked so hard 
for the bill. A man and a brother and 
a fellow-citizen, he made use of a sen- 
tence which from time immemorial has 
been held to be the inalienable prop- 
erty of women. 

“I told you so,” he 
“ Ladies, I told you so.” 


called out. 


Dona Bertha’s Frogs 
HEN Dona Bertha Lutz, who has 
been lecturing under the auspices 
of the National League of Women Vot- 
ers and the Brazilian centennial com- 
mission, came back to Washington after 
her triumphal tour, somebody at the 
headquarters of the League ventured to 
ask her whether it was really true that 
she had captured five frogs in St. Louis 
and carried them to California and 
back as specimens for the great Museum 
in Rio. The tale of their unexpected 
escape when a colored porter dropped 
the pasteboard box in which Dona 
Bertha was carrying them had _ enter- 

tained headquarters for many a day. 

“Did you really have five live 

frogs? ” somebody asked her. 
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Dona Bertha smiled her slow child- 
like smile. “One must make a begin- 
ning, must one not?” she asked. “I 
had only five then. Now I have twenty 
more.” 


League Bulletins 

HIS is a list of the publications issued 

by state and local Leagues of Women 
Voters—at least of all that reach the 
Citizen. If there are any not recorded, 
please send them and we’ll publish a post- 
script: ‘ 
The New Citizen, Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta 

League of Women Voters. 


The Woman Voter’s Bulletin, Hartford, 
Conn., Connecticut League of Women 
Voters. 


The Dayton Woman Citizen, Dayton, Ohio, 
Dayton League of Women Voters. 

The Erie Co. Bulletin, Buffalo, N. Y., Erie 
Co. League of Women Voters. 

Bulletin Illinois League of Women Voters, 
Chicago, Ill, Illinois League of Women 
Voters. 

The Woman Voter, Indianapolis, Ind., In- 
diana League of Women Voters. 

The Beacon, Boston, Mass., Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters. 

The Woman Voter, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minnesota League of Women Voters. 
The League Bulletin, St. Louis, Mo., Mis- 
souri and St. Louis League of Women 

Voters. 

The Woman’s Age, Newark, N. J., 
Jersey League of Women Voters. 

Weekly News, New York, New York State 
League of Women Voters. 

Ohio League of Women Voters’ bulletin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Ohio League of Women 
Voters. 

Bulletin of the Pennsylvania League, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters. 

Club News, Prince Georges County League 
of Women Voters, Maryland. 

United League News, Providence, R. L, 
Rhode Island League of Women Voters. 

News Bulletin, Saginaw, Mich., Saginaw Co. 
League of Women Voters. 

The New Citizen, Georgetown, Texas, Texas 
League of Women Voters. 

Forward, Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters (first printed 
number this month—formerly mimeo- 
graphed). 

Mimeographed Bulletins. 

Bulletin, Des Moines, Iowa, Iowa League 
of Women Voters. 

Bulletin, Virginia 
Voters, 


New 


League of Women 


Postscript on the Biennial 

HE action of the General Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs in the final 
sessions of the Biennial Convention at 
Chautauqua, which closed June 30, in- 
cluded some very interesting points. 
One important step, significant of a 
deepening interest among women’s or- 
ganizations, was the establishment of 
International Relations as a new De- 
partment of Federation work. Mrs. 
Horace Mann Towner was made chair- 
man of this the seventh department. 
Motion pictures, formerly a commit- 
tee, was made a division under the De- 
partment of American Citizenship. A 
special committee was organized for 
Junior Membership, with Miss Florence 
Dibert as chairman. Another readjust- 
ment of work was that the “home de- 


monstration agent in every county” 
work done by Mrs. Jennings, first vice- 
president, was turned over to the Home 
Economics Division. This was in order 
to allow the appointment of Mrs. Jen- 
nings on a committee with the new 
second vice-president, Mrs. Wallace T. 
Perham, to raise $50,000 as a main- 
tenance fund for the Washington head- 
quarters. 

In addition to the new officers whose 
names were given in the last issue of 
the Citizen, Mrs. Henry S. Godfrey, of 
Minneapolis, was made Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Resolutions adopted urged the pass- 
sage of the Sterling-Towner bill for the 
creation of a Department of Education, 
Prohibition enforcement, the outlawry 
of war, Near East Relief, promotion of 
the American Indians’ welfare, and— 
after considerable discussion of details 
—the passage of a uniform marriage 
and divorce law. Further details on 
the resolutions later. 

The next Convention is to be held at 
Los Angeles in 1924, and the next 
Council meeting at Atlanta in 1923. 

As a last thought, may we mention, 
however irrelevantly, that Miss Lida 
Hafford, Executive Secretary at Wash- 
ington Headquarters, and Mrs. Lessie 
Stringfellow Read, who has so kindly 
supplied the Citizen with Federation 
news, stood out as the two conspicuously 
young women at the Convention among 
the Federation officiais and delegates. 
Long may they serve! 


HEN Mrs. James E. Hays, of 
Georgia, who has just been made 
Recording Secretary of the Federation, 
was a guest of the Florida State Fede- 
ration last year, she was asked to name 
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her state song, so that it might be sung 
in her honor. Mrs. Hays, who was 
Georgia State President, replied that to 
her knowledge Georgia had no state 
song. On her return home, finding 
that she had been correct in her suppo- 
sition, she agitated for an author and 
musician to compose a state song for 
Georgia. Mrs. Bessie Sims De Vaughn, 
one of Georgia’s daughters of distin- 
guished lineage, responded to the call. 
and wrote the words and music of 
“The Georgia Song,” dedicating it to 
the club women of Georgia. Of course 
the new song came into use at the Bien- 
nial Convention. 


HE Connecticut League of Women 

Voters has been holding a member- 
ship contest among local leagues, of- 
fering various prizes by way of incen- 
tives. One of the favorite prizes is a 
subscription to the Woman Citizen. 
Why not try it out in your club? 
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In Paper Backs 
ORTH-WHILE pamphlet publica- 
tions recently received are: 
A report on Child Health in the rural 
sections and villages of Erie County, 


New York. Seven national and two 
state organizations, through the Na- 


tional Child Health Council, undertook 
this inquiry. It is the first step in a 
plan for coordination of field work. 

Women in Chemistry: A study of 
the kinds of positions open, the duties 
involved, training, salary, general con- 
ditions, prejudices to be met, etc. Issued 
by the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, New York. A valuable guide to 
this highly specialized profession. 
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Women Rabbis 

T the Central American Rabbis’ 

Conference recently held at Cape 
May, New Jersey, a special resolution 
allowing women to be ordained as 
rabbis was passed by the Reformed 
Wing. The innocent starter of the two 
day’s debate on this resolution was the 
daughter of a Cincinnati professor who 
happened to be the first woman to take 
the full Rabbinical course—and_ the 
question naturally came up, could she 
be ordained as a Rabbi when the course 
was finished? 


A Business Women’s Club 


NE thousand self-supporting busi- 

ness women have formed them- 
selves into the Committee of One Thou- 
sand, under the American Woman’s 
Association, Inc., 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. They come before the 
public with a campaign for financing 
and erecting a great clubhouse for busi- 
ness women, similar in every way to 
the most modern and comfortable club- 
houses for business men. 

The women have organized into one 
hundred teams, to obtain pledges for 
the purchase of $50 bonds in two suc- 
cessive issues of $500,000 each, and the 
remainder of the necessary $2,500,000 





will be taken up in a mortgage. Not 
one dollar in contributions will be 


solicited. 

The club will be essentially a social 
club, with living accommodations pro- 
viding 800 single rooms with a bath 
for every two rooms; also a lounge, 
library, billiard room, reception rooms 
for private parties, assembly room, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, Turkish baths 
and restaurant. A _ resident trained 
nurse with two hospital rooms and a 
clinic will meet all emergencies of ill- 
ness. A tea kitchen and small laundry 
will be an added convenience on each 
bedroom floor. One floor will be re- 
served for out-of-town members. . Mem- 
bership will be limited to 5,000 self- 
supporting business women with resi- 
dent dues of $10 a year and non-resi- 
dent dues of $5. The junior member- 
ship of $5 a year is arranged for appli- 
cants under twenty-five years of age. 
There will be no age limit to the mem- 
bership. 

Schoolroom to Pulpit 
IRAM COLLEGE, Ohio, has turned 

-£ out a woman graduate who goes 
directly from the Commencement plat- 
form into the pulpit—Lillian Binns, 
who has been ordained a minister of 
the Disciples Church. 
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School of Horticulture for Women, | 
(18 miles from Philadelphia) 


SUMMER COURSE—August Ist to 26th 
TWO-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE—Entrance September 12th, 1922 


Write for Circular 




















ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director {| 
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36 West 36th Street 
New York City 


Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. 
wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘* Pediforme ”’ is truly the shoe for 
‘* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 

fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 
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Thousands of discriminating buyers will 


More than that, they combine style, durability, } 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
| 
| 

Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 

saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 

eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. | 

didactic and laboratory course for nurses. | 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits | 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. | 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











Regular Doses of Housework 

T the Mental Hygiene Conference 

recently held in Paris, the eminent 
scientists and brain specialists there de- 
cided that housework performed regu- 
larly by women preserves their general 
health and helps to maintain an even 
brain balance. This is because various 
groups of muscles are exercised through 
housework and it soothes hyper-excit- 
ability. 
To Help Against War 

HE third resolution of the Geneva 

Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance called upon 
all the women of the world to use their 
power to prevent wars. As one of the 
most important means to this end, the 
progressive disarmament of the nations 
was emphasized. This question having 
been handed by the League of Nations 
to the Mixed Committee on Disarma- 
ment, consisting of twenty-two mem- 
bers, the Headquarters Committee of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance is now urging all its members 
to lay before their country’s delegates 
to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, previous to its next meeting, in 
September, 1922, the request that wom- 
en should be appointed to this Com- 
mission, by increasing the number of 
the members. 


Candidate for Congress 
Ms. ELLEN DUANE DAVIS has 
4VE been unanimously nominated on 
the Democratic ticket for the United 
States House of Representatives from 
the Second District in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Davis was a worker for suffrage 
from the first time she ever heard of 
it and has been for two years chairman 
of the Women of Philadelphia County. 
She is a great, great granddaughter of 
Benjamin Franklin. 
To Study the Negro 

JOINT committee of white and 

Negro women has been appointed 
by the Y. W. C. A. National Board to 
study the history of the Negro race and 
its present-day problems. 


EWS of the death of Mrs. Alice Lewis 

Richards, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
pioneer suffrage worker, has just been re- 
ceived. Mrs. Richards, who was sixty-two, 
is well-known throughout the country. She 
led a varied and interesting life, always 
active in club, W. C. T. U., and League of 
Women Voters’ work; one of the first women 
candidates for mayor in Northern Ohio; and 
an author. She was a good friend of the 
Citizen. 

Another suffrage leader whose death must 
be regretfully recorded is Mrs. Roxana 
Bradley Burrows. She died at Hornell, New 
York, June 23. Mrs, Burrows was leader 
of the suffrage forces in Allegany County, 
New York, well-known and highly valued. 
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Know Your Own County * 
In Four Parts 
PART IV 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


1. Public School Organization. 

Of what does the Department of 
Education of your state consist? How is 
the Commissioner or head of it chosen ? 
What jurisdiction over Public Schools 
is exercised by the State? Into what 
classes are the educational institutions 
of the State divided? What local offi- 
cers are responsible for their administra- 
tion? What is a School District? Into 
what classes are school districts divided ? 
How many separate School Districts in 
the County? Who are the executive 
and who the administrative officers of 
these? Are they chosen because of 
their knowledge of education? How 
many school boards in the county have 
one or more women? What are the 
powers and duties of the various school 
officials ? 


2. Business Administration. 

When and how is the school budget 
made and appropriated? Do all dis- 
tricts spend the same amount annually 
per pupil? Is this decided by the 
needs of the community or by local 
ideas of thrift? Is there a uniform 
tax-rate in the different school dis- 
tricts? Are the salaries uniform in 
similar grades throughout the county ? 
Are similar supplies used in different 
school districts? Is there a general 
purchasing agency? If not, would it 
be economical ? 

How is the forming of new school 
districts accomplished? How can the 


boundaries of existing districts be 
changed? Under present conditions, 
can two or more school districts be 


consolidated? Who is eligible to vote 
at a school district election? What 
are the powers of voters at a school 
district meeting? What is the average 
attendance of tax-payers at these an- 
nual meetings? How is the erection of 
new school buildings secured? Loca- 
tion chosen? 


3. Educational Administration. 

Who is responsible for the educa- 
tional administration as distinguished 
from the business administration? How 
is the course of study for a particular 
school determined? Is the course flex- 
ible and can it be adjusted to the needs 
of the individual and of the community ? 
Is there any way of grading pupils 
according to mental age? In how many 
schools in your county is it used? With 
what success? What is the expense 


involved? 
What provision is there for voca- 
tional training? How many night 


schools in the county? Is there further 
need of them? Are there continuation 





*A study outline by Mrs. Frederick 
Greene, of Nassau County, New York. 


Is there need 
Americanization 


schools in the county? 
of them? How is 
work being carried on? How many one- 
room schools in the county? How 
many with less than fifty pupils? How 
many high schools? Number of pupils 
in each? Number in graduating class 
of each, last year? With what average 
standing did they graduate? What 
salaries are paid for high-school sub- 
jects, as French, Spanish, Latin, Com- 
mercial? Average number of pupils 
taught by such teachers? Cost per 
pupil under present system? 

1. Health Administration. 

Is physical training compulsory in 
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every school ? How many schools have 
no playgrounds? What provision is 
made for recreational apparatus in the 
playgrounds—swings, horizontal bars, 
etc.? How is medical inspection §at- 
tended to in each district? What pro- 
vision is made for eye, ear and dental 
examinations? How many districts 
have school nurses? How many have 
not? What provision is made to pre- 
vent truancy? How are truant oflicers 
chosen? At what average age do 
children leave school for work in your 
county? Who has power to grant work 
certificates? Is a thorough examination 
made of the child, both physical and 


1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is “‘moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 

The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“‘drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


Better Service 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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OPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








SUMMER COTTAGES 
AT 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD 

Farmhouse, 


9 rooms, furnished, big 
barn; 5 miles from Gay Head, near 


shore; situation beautiful and = se- 
cluded; $300 for season. sathing, 
boating, fishing. Address: Alice 


Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock St., 


Boston 25, Mass. 


neighborhood, furnished 
minutes from 
Camp of 2 
bungalow of 
furnished or 
room cabin, 


In same 
house, 7 rooms, 5 
beach, $300 for season. 
rooms, furnished, $200; 
4 rooms and garage, 
unfurnished, $200; one 
furnished, $75 for season; the last 
three right by the beach. Address 
Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew, Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 








FOR THE BRIDE OR GRADUATE 
Distinctive Personal Stationery 


A pleasing service priced reasonably. 
Attractive embossed name and address 
or monogram on 100 double sheets— 
White, Blue, Pink or Buff—Social Letter 
Paper with 100 Envelopes to match in 
pleasing Gift Box. ..cccccccccscccces $2.00 
West of Denver... .ccccccccccccccce 2.25 


R. Landergin, 5615 Hazel, Phila., Pa. 
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ly Virginia College a. tae at 

Virginia, famed for health and beauty. |} 
Preparatory and full Junior 

Musie, ae. 
Science. 


Klective, 
College courses. 
sion. Domestic 


Eexpres- 
‘atalogue. 


Address: Matric PB. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE IITARRIS 
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i SOAT WRIGHT, 
IL Vice-President. VirGginra, Roanoke, 


Harnis. President. 
Box Z. | 
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Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y. C. 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 





BUY 











Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware. furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good--give full ees | 


All three kinds 20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





mental, before he is allowed to leave 
school for work 4 

How many have Parent- 
Teachers Associations? Are they en- 
couraged or criticised by the Boards and 
the Principals? 

What is the law in regard to Com- 
munity use of school builduings? How 
may the use of the school auditorium or 
school rooms when not in use by the 
school, be obtained ? 


schools 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

HE term “ securities” is often used 

in speaking of investments, and it 
includes both the “ funded ” obligations 
of a company—that is, the bonds and 
notes—and the “ unfunded ”—that is, 
the stock, both preferred and common. 
The stock of a company is a share 
in the enterprise and is not’ protected 
by a mortgage on the property, as are 
most bond issues, but is a right to take 
part in the management and to partici- 
pate in the profits of the corporation. 


It is often a most advantageous invest- 
ment, but it must also be considered 
that in case of losses, they fall first 
upon the stockholders. 

In reputable corporations, stock is 
usually “fully paid and non-assess- 
able ”’—in other words, no more cash 
can legally be required from the stock- 
holders by the company. However, 
should the company do badly and reor- 
ganization of its affairs take place, it 
often becomes a practical, although not 

legal, necessity for the stockholders 
to pay in more money in order to save 


what is already invested. This is 
usually done by having the original 


company sold to a new company, 
which often issues its stock in exchange 
for the stock of the old company and 
a cash payment by each stockholder. 
Since a stockholder assumes a share 
of the risks of the business, he expects 
a higher income return in payment; 
and so when the bonds of a company 
are selling to yield 5’ per cent yearly, 
the stock will sedhiihy sell at a price 
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A Comedy in One Act and a Prologue 


“How Maggie MacTaggart Gained Her Ciiizenship” 
By Mrs. Frederic P, Bagley 
Iliustrates the actual condition of citi- 
zenship of women under present natural 
ization laws. ‘The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts said after witnessing a 
performance: ‘** The play is not only 
very on a tl and well done, but it 
carries a forceful plea for change in our 
citizenship laws—more forceful, I think, 

than months of oratory.” 
Demonstrates the need of enacting the 
Woman Citizenship Act now before 
Congress, Price, $0.50 

No Royalty Charged for Production 


Address Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
10 Arlicgton Street, Boston, Mass. 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
JaMAICA Pain, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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DIABETES 


| 
| 
are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre | 

pared = Casein Diabetic 
Flour A month’s supply 
of thirty boxes. | 
Price........$4.85 | 
Lister Bros., Inc. | 
New York | 





on which the dividend payments repre- 
sent a yield of from 6 per cent to & 
per cent. Common stock is usually 
sold “ flat ”—that is, at the price quoted 
and with no accrued dividends added 
to correspond to the accrued interest 
which is added to the quoted price of 
bonds. This is because dividends are 
only declared as earned, and there is 
no obligation on the part of the com- 
pany always to pay them, as there is 
in the case of interest coupons on a 
bond. If the earnings of a corpora- 
tion are large, dividends may be paid 
at the rate of 10 per cent or even more 
on the face value of the common stock; 
but if the company is not doing well, 
even though this may be only tempor- 
ary, dividends are likely to be reduced. 
We have recently had many examples 
of this changing of dividend rates, since 
business was abnormally active up to 
the middle of 1919, and then very poor 
until last spring. During the period 
of great prosperity many companies 
paid back in dividends as much, per- 


haps, as the owner had paid for his 
stock, but during the time of general 


contraction in many cases companies 
stopped paying dividends altogether. 
A stockholder should always keep in 
mind the chanees of this unevenness in 
return, and when dividends are large, 
set aside part of this income to be in- 
vested against a time of depression. 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts, New York 








For Madame 


NEW SILK 
GOWNS 


OF EMBROIDERED 
(GEORGETTE 


19,75 


FROCK OF CREPE GEORGETTE 
(illustrated) with embroidered dots; 
navy and white, black and white 
or white and black; sleeves and 
side draperies of solid color crépe 
Georgette; bindings, girdle, stream- 
ers and rosettes of grosgrain ribbon 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


T’S a dreadful business being non- 
partisan, as the Citizen’s license re- 
quires it tobe. For instance: One day 
some one points out—considerably 
more in anger than in sorrow—that 
we have showed our cloven Repub- 
lican foot by allowing Mrs. Stokes to 
refer to Woodrow Wilson's cross ex- 
pression. ® © @ And shortly after, a 
leading (very leading) Republican 
lady writes in and says that the 
Citizen “‘exasperates her, for it is so 
Democratic.” © © © We can't tell 
you her name because we didn’t have 
time to write and ask her if we could, 
but we will say that she promised 
to write a good (probably Republican 
editorial for us soon. © © ® Well, 
of course it is hard to prove you are 
nonpartisan if you take sides at all 
on issues, because the parties just will 
do it too, and we can’t stop them. 
Still if anything would prove it, being 
accused simultaneously of wearing 
both Republican and Democratic 
colors would seem to. © © ® Our 
idea of a grand and glorious feeling is 
when we get a letter beginning sternly, 
“Miss B. is not the first woman 
elected to office in this county” 
and we begin to hunt and hunt for 
the untruth that we have told about 
Miss B., only to discover that the 
letter is quarreling with a clipping 
which the writer encloses. © © ¢ 
Clippings: thirty per cent of our life 
is made up of them, and when we 
have a vacation we are going to cut 
up three entire newspapers a day and 
then strew them on the mountain air 
probably rain laden). « # ® But 
please send in all the news you have 
just the same, clipped or unclipped. 
¢ @ @ What are dingbats, anyway? 

Yes, these little jiggers that the 
printer supplies. « « @ Personally, 
we'd like less formal looking ones, but 
he thinks these are better for us. @ @ 
But what does dingbat mean, and how 
did it happen to? We hereby offer a 
prize of one fresh, new unprinted ding- 
bat for the correct answer. @ @ @ 
You know how long we've heard that 
the sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire? Well, it’s just exactly as atten- 
tive to ours—that is, our territory. 
It’s a recent discovery, apparently 
that when the sun is setting on one of 
Alaska’s Islands, it is sunrise on the 
coast of Maine, or as the despatch more 
beautifully puts it—‘‘the red orb of 
morning is plainly visible.”’ Sisters 
under the sunshine. © @ © It seems 
to us there have been a lot of queer 
legal decisions lately little boys sent 
to church for a year, or condemned to 
read some noble book as a punishment; 
but the queerest is a recent one that 
sentences a gentleman of fluctuating 
affections to talk, walk, ride with no 
woman but his wife. @ # @ Look for 
another crime story shortly. © © @ 
And then there is the bill which a 
Georgia senator, the papers solemnly 
tell us, has introduced into the Senate. 
It would make any married man who 
goes fishing or otherwise “‘slips away” 
from home without the consent of his 
wife, guilty of felony. © ¢ © But how 
discouraging. If this thing starts, we'll 
have to begin all over, and free the 
men. ¢ ¢ Heywood Broun (in Pieces 
of Hate) says editors have an Old King 
Cole complex—they think all they need 
to do to get a thing is to call for it. 
We want the subscription list doubled. 
After all, Old King Cole got what he 
called for, didn’t he? 
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A Connecticut garden 





A garden in Rumson, New Jersey 


Landscape Architecture as practised by Elsa Rehmann 


“ae many people do not appreciate how 
structurally correct and logical a gar- 
den plan must be under its cloak of loveli- 
ness.” These are the words of Elsa Rehmann 
—another woman who practises the profession 
of landscape architecture. But perhaps it is 
because Miss Rehmann’s father was an archi- 
tect that the phrase “structurally correct” 
impressed its real value on her at an early 
age and makes her stress its importance in 
her lectures today—for she both writes and 
lectures on her profession as well as practises 
it. This year she has been giving a course 
of lectures on garden art at the Philadelphia 
School of Design. 

Besides being fortunate enough to have an 
architect for a father, Miss Rehmann counts 
herself lucky in having begun her professional 


career in the offices of two landscape archi 
tects—one a specialist in the planning of 
parks and playgrounds, real estate subdivi- 
sions and university grounds—the other a 
creator of gardens—so that she gained a 
broad conception of her work before launch- 
ing out for herself. Previous to this begin- 
ning she numbers among her fairy gifts “a 
college training at Columbia; a few trips 
abroad; some months at Lowthorpe School, 
Massachusetts; a self-imposed course at the 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston; a stimulating 
acquaintance with the work of the leading 
American landscape architects and a very 
keen interest in all the arts.” 

The two drawings shown above of Miss 
Rehmann’s work are by the late artist, Alden 
Peirson. 








